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Samuel Gompers Before! Boston 
Chamber of Commerce - 


THE TIME OF ABSOLUTISM IN INDUSTRY HAS GONE 
A BETTER DAY MUST COME 


(An address delivered upon invitation before the Chamber of Commerce 
in Boston on January 8) 


HAT which the world calls the labor movement is not a new invention; 

it is not a new institution; it runs through history, centuries and 

centuries back. The labor movement is the struggle of the masses 
of the people for a better day. 

It might be summed up in the word ‘“‘hunger.”’ It might be summed up 
in the word “aspiration.” Hunger—hunger in the beginning for the com- 
monest food; hunger, as time went on, for better food; hunger for raiment 
and shelter, for better raiment and better shelter; hunger for home; hunger 
for love; hunger for justice; hunger for freedom; hunger for the cultivation 
and the enjoyment of the highest and best surroundings of life and labor. 

At one time it was a rough struggle. A struggle of the masses for better 
conditions is of necessity a rough struggle. But in the development of the 
human family there have arisen at times conditions in which mass struggles 
occurred—the® struggle for magna charta; the struggle for the independence 
of the American colonies, the Declaration of Independence, the fact of in- 
dependence; our Civil War by which human slavery was abolished and the 


union of our republic maintained; our war with Spain for the independence 
(129) 
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of Cuba; the recent war, greatest of,them all, not in potentiality but in matter 
of numbers and sacrifice—all of them rough struggles. 

But, thank God, man forgets the roughness of the struggles in the 
ideality which he hopes to attain. And so in the labor movement of the past 
and of today, whatever roughness there may be attached to it, the future 
will forget and forgive in the ideal to establish better relations and better 
standards for the great mass of the people of our country. 

The time has gone by when employers of labor can assume for them- 
selves the position of absolutism, of autocracy. Industry and commerce 
must become more democratic in their initial as well as their continued 
operations. 

Last night I was honored by being present at a gathering of organized 
employers and of organized workers, and found that as the result of years 
of experience an entire important industry has come to an agreement with 
the workers in their representative organized capacity. It rarely has oc- 
curred that such congenial companionship and friendship and real under- 
standing of the position of the other party have been so well exemplified as on 
the occasion last evening. 

What we aim to do is not, as some people attribute to us, the overthrow 
of government or the destruction of anything that is worth while maintain- 
ing. The movement of American organized labor is constructive, not de- 
structive. It is to make today a better day than yesterday, tomorrow a 
better day than today, and tomorrow’s tomorrow, each of them a better day 
than the one that has gone before, not by tactics or policies that are de- 
structive but by a constructive, rational and natural policy. 

If error occurs during this great, inspiring and constructive work, who 
will throw the first stone? I venture to say that there are very few people 
who could really define the distinction between the various organizations, 
institutions, propaganda and associations. It has become in the recent past 
quite apparent that there exists a wonderful fund of misinformation. 

I venture to express the opinion that there are few who could give even 
an approximately accurate definition of the trade union movement, the 
American Federation of Labor; of the Socialists, of the I. W. W.’s, of the 
Bolshevists, of the Soviets. Inasmuch as they and the American Federation 
of Labor are as much at variance with each other as are day and night in their 
illumination of the world, I think that a word upon that subject may not be 
entirely amiss. 

The trade union movement is a progressive movement to secure some 
of the advantages which have come by reason of the great production of 
wealth; to secure a normal workday; to secure a wage that shall bring com- 
fort into the home, that shall afford an opportunity to the workers to give 
advantages to their children and their dependents, that these children may 
have the opportunity of going to the schools, the colleges and the universi- 
ties; that they may be taken out of the factories, the workshops, the mills 
and the mines and given an opportunity to run, to play in God’s sunshine, 
and that they may grow up into the manhood and the womanhood of the 
future upon which our Republic and our institutions depend. 
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The American labor movement is not at war with society. It seeks 
to overthrow nothing. It is as loyal and devoted to the ideals of our Re- 
public as any group or individual in all America can be. And it is not fair to 
the men and the women in the American labor movement to attempt now 
to place them in the position of disloyalty or failure to appreciate and to 
give service to this ideal of the world’s government, the Republic of the 
United States of America. 

Not only during the war but before the war occurred there was no 
institution in any part of the world that did more for the cultivation of the 
best, most kindly and fraternal spirit between the English-speaking peoples 
of all the world than the much misrepresented and misunderstood American 
Federation of Labor. 

For many years, from 1885 up to the present year, the British labor 
movement and the American labor movement have exchanged fraternal dele- 
gates every year. In 1909 the American Federation of Labor, for the pur- 
pose of further cultivating this friendly feeling, held its convention in Toronto, . 
Canada, and this year, 1920, in June, we shall hold the fortieth convention 
of the American Federation of Labor at Montreal, Canada. 

Before the war, three weeks before the President appeared before the 
Congress of the United States and presented the indictment against the 
Imperial German Government, the organized labor movement of America 
held a conference of all the principal officers of our national and international 
trade unions. We then and there declared that come what may we would 
stand by the government of the United States against any or all of their 
enemies. 

And, better than that declaration, the organized labor movement as 
the leader and the spokesman of Labor in America and the leader of the 
labor movement of the whole world, made good through every hour and 
minute of that war. 

Now that the war is over—actually, if not technically and legally— 
last June the convention of the American Federation of Labor by a practically 
unanimous vote, a vote of more than 25,000 against 400, decided that it was 
the opinion and the insistence of the workers of America that the Treaty of 
Peace, the Treaty of Versailles, should be ratified by the Senate of the United 
States and thus end the war. 

I am proud to have the opportunity of saying to you that on last Sunday 
there was a meeting of the Executive Committee of the League to Enforce 
Peace and a committee of the American Federation of Labor, a committee 
of the groups which had taken action in favor of the ratification of the treaty, 
to see how helpful we could be in order that we may have the pleasure of 
knowing that at last the war has come to an end officially and that we may 
do our share in carrying out our hope and our prayer that war among the 
nations of the world will never come again. 

The Socialist demands a change in the system of government, founded 
upon the abolition of private property. The I. W. W., with the Bolshevist 
or anarchist, is for the abolition of all government. The Soviet is the idea 
of representation by industry, of which the workers themselves shall be the 
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exclusive electors, instead of the geographical and numerical representation 
of today, also with the abolition of all private property. 

The American labor movement aims at a better life for all. There has 
not been an issue since its existence on which it has been on the wrong side, 
from the movement to take the children out of industry, protecting them from 
the greed as well as the ignorance of parents, and from the avarice of the 
grad-grinding employers and corporations, to woman’s suffrage, justice, 
education. 

There is not an issue, including those to which I have just made a mere 
reference, the object of which is to bring light into the lives of people and to 
protect their rights, upon which the American labor movement has been on 
the wrong side. It has been my pleasure to work with the American labor 
movement nearly all my life. from my young boyhood up to this hour, and 
I can recall with the greatest satisfaction its consistent, progressive, liberty- 
loving, patriotic course. 

When I shall have done my work, whatever it may be, if the world will 
remember me for five minutes after I am gone and say, “He tried to be of 
service to his fellows in life,” I shall be content. 

A friend has asked me since my arrival in Boston night before last 
whether I would not take up and discuss, however briefly, the question of 
compulsory incorporation of trade unions. I know that it is a subject that 
is mentioned here and there, and it ought to be met. It ought not to be 
evaded, and I shall try not to evade it. ; 

It seems plausible that inasmuch as employers are financially responsible, 
unions of labor should be made legally responsible and made to respond in 
damages. But is that the actual relation between the two? I remember 
with a great deal of amusement, if not interest, that about thirty years ago 
I had the distinguished honor of discussing this question with the great 
lawyer who now adorns the Supreme Court bench, Mr. Brandeis. He 
took the affirmative, I took the negative. 

Of course, employers as a rule are financially responsible and for a breach 
of contract may be made to respond in damages. That is true as between one 
employer and another employer; that is true as between an employer and 
an employe. But it is not true as to a contract or an agreement of an em- 
ployer with unions, determining the questions of wages, hours and condi- 
tions of labor. There is no one within the sound of my voice who can show 
any instance wherein employers have been made responsible before the courts 
in damages for violation of an agreement with a union of workers. The fact 
of the matter is that there is no such equal representation or equality of 
position before the courts on that subject. 

It reminds me of the illustration I gave on the evening of that debate 
with Mr. Brandeis. 

He said that the organizations of labor ought to respond in damages and 
that their funds should be confiscated if necessary in order to respond in 

damages for violation of agreements with employers. [Great applause.] I am 
waiting so that the applause may have its full play. The gentlemen who 
applauded just new did not applaud the statement that the employers are 
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not responsible in damages for violation of their agreements with unions 
[Applause.] That simply shows the one-sidedness of the point of view. But 
justice should recognize the equality of both before the law in responding in 
damages. 

There has often been a desire, not today alone but in way-back times, 
to confiscate the funds of the guilds, for instance, through some process or 
another—like Claude Melnotte, in the play, ““The Lady of Lyons,’’ when he 
was disguised as the prince and was giving away other people’s property. 

“Princes must be generous,” said he, and so those gentlemen who were 
applauding here just now are quite generous in disposing of other people’s 
property. I was referring to the Brandeis debate, and so the reference to 
that came in handy just now. 

The unions of workers are endeavoring to deal with a very hard problem, 
being opposed with bitterness, opposed by ignorance, opposed by prejudice, 
opposed by avarice. If you men, employers of labor of America, are going 
to stigmatize the constructive labor movement; if we are all to be tarred 
with the same stick; if all the associations, groups, propagandists, are going 
to undertake to destroy the bona fide American labor movement and make 
our efforts ineffective, make our organizations impotent, the sooner the 
movement shall go out of existence the better for Labor. 

I would not remain a.member, much less an executive officer of the 
American Federation of Labor, if for one moment I doubted its ability to 
withstand the onslaughts that have been made against it so unjustly. If our 
movement should become impotent by the hostility manifested in these past 
few months, if it should be unable to do something to protect and promote 
the rights and interests of the great mass of the people of our country, that 
movement will go by the board and then instead of having a movement of 
men and of women loyal and cooperative in solving the great problems before 
us, you will have to deal with an irresponsible body or mass of people. It is 
a question of choice. The outlook for the future is bright if we all do our 
fair share of the duties devolving upon us. 

I have been asked by the chairman whether I will say something upon 
the regional tribunals, the tribunals which the President’s commission has 
suggested. I can say that all these artificial methods will avail nothing 
substantial. 

All these devices are simply suggested by those who do not know and do 
not understand. The men and the women of labor are the heirs of all the 
experience of past ages. They wear the battle scars. They have borne the 
brunt. They have made the sacrifices upon which progress has been made. 
They have organized the unions of workers of like trades, of like callings— 
vocations, if you please. It is the natural trend of humans for like to attach 
to like, as everywhere in nature, not alone among men and among women, 
but among the animals of the fields, the birds that fly in the air, the fish that 
swim in the seas. The organization of the workers is in their unions, in trades, 
industries, callings or vocations, just the same as the building employers’ 
associations, the bankers’ associations, the lawyers’ and ministers’ associa- 
tions, the general body of people in business and professions, find their ex- 
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pression in federations of employers, and in what is known in the City of 
Boston, for instance, as the Boston Chamber of Commerce. And it is just 
so with the workers, with their unions in the various trades, callings and 
industries, their general federation, the American Federation of Labor, the 
same as you have your organizations and your National Chamber of Com- 


merce. 
* * * * x * * * 


If the men of this Chamber, employers generally, will accept the proffered 
cooperation of the American labor movement to help solve the great problems 
by which we are all confronted, they can have that cooperation and that 
good will. If you spurn our offer, if you contest every inch of ground and are 
unwilling to yield anything, the American labor movement is not going to be 
swept off the boards. It will stand its ground and make its fight, in the hope 
that the employers of labor will come to a better recognition of the rights of 
the workers. 

We offer you our hand of fellowship and cooperation, conscious of the 
justice of our cause and that we are working for humanity rather than for 
the dollar. 





Boston Police and the A. F. of L. 


In some of the newspapers in Boston and elsewhere comment has been made 
of the unwisdom of that part of my address dealing with the policemen’s situation, 
and that they regarded 1t as a “closed incident’”’ which I should not have reopened. 
The fact of the matter is that I was morally bound to address myself to the police 
question. Ii was my first appearance before any public body in Boston since the 
policemen had organized and affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
and tke disruption of the police force. Had I avoided that subject, there is not a 
newspaper in Boston, or there is not any Coolidge-Curtis advocate but who would 
have accused me of cowardice and inability to defend the cause of the policemen 
and of organized labor. The injustice done the policemen and the American 
Federation of Labor will yet be righted, for no incident is ‘‘closed’’ until it is 
“closed” right. Here follows that portion of my address before the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce dealing with the policemen’ s situation.—S. G. 


AM now going to look around, for I am going to utter the sacred term 

“police.”” One might imagine that after having received such a thorough 

trouncing through the press and through the expressions of men I would 
evade or try to get away from discussion of the police in Boston; but, as I told 
you, I am not in the habit of running away from any issue. Probably I have 
not been made on the running plan— my legs are too short. 

What is this which we have witnessed in the city of Boston, this activity 
of the policemen resulting in their resigning, striking or being locked out, what- 
ever you care to term it? What is it? What was it but a plan provoked by the 
man who occupies the great position of Commissioner of Police of the city of 
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Boston? (Cries of ‘‘No! No! Keep away from it!’ “Yes, it was!””) If I under- 
stood you correctly, somebody said, “Keep away from it!”” I can not follow 
your advice, or won't. Of course, I will not keep away from it. (‘Then take 
the consequences.”’) I don’t know that you are quite so willing to take the 
consequences of your acts as I am of mine. 

What was in the mind of Mr. Curtis? The legislature of the state of 
Massachusetts in April and in May had under consideration a bill to apply 
throughout the state that when any policeman had been suspended, demoted 
or reduced in his wages in any way, he would have the right to appeal to some 
higher body. Through the instrumentality and influence of your Commis- 
sioner of Police, Boston was made an exception to that state law, and the 
veterans, the policemen, and the park policemen, were specifically denied the 
right of an appeal against any unjust act or alleged unjust decision reached 
in their cases. When the policemen organized they became affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and the affiliation of these men with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was made the ground work for all which followed. 

What had the American Federation of Labor done? What is its record? 
Is there any one who can say that the American Federation of Labor at any 
time in its nearly forty years of existence has ordered a strike, directed a strike, 
or suggested one? Is there any one who can show that the president of the 
American Federation of Labor, the executive council, or the conventions, have 
ever ordered a strike of workers in any trade, not only of policemen but of 
workers in any trade or calling? 

People imagine that the president of the American Federation of Labor 
has wonderful powers of dictatorship. Why, as a matter of fact, not in my 
whole life have I ordered or directed a strike of two men, or of one man. 
There is no such power vested in the Federation, its executive council or its 
president. Then, why make it a condition of dismissal from the force for 
policemen to be organized and affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor? Policemen have been clamoring at our doors for more than twenty 
years asking that we organize them, issue charters to them. We turned a deaf 
ear, and we are now accused of lacking in interest for these men who were so 
badly treated in Boston, as well as in other cities. In less than four weeks there 
were thirty-five organizations of policemen which had sent in their applica- 
tions for charters—never so many from one class of workers in the same 
period in the history of the Federation. Surely, there was a cause for it; surely, 
there were grievances upon which this action was based, or why these applica- 
tions? 

Since this disruption of the police force. of Boston there have come to light 
the conditions under which the policemen lived and worked in the stations. 
The committee which went before the commissioner presented to him a plan 
for the adjustment of this whole dispute between them, at my advice, upon my 
suggestion, that these men surrender their affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. I could not, I would not, revoke their charter when they 
had done nothing to warrant such an action. But the whole proposition was 
rejected by his majesty, the autocrat of the people of Boston, the plan to sur- 
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render the American Federation of Labor charter, the casus belli. It was 
unsatisfactory; it was unacceptable! 

There were the nineteen policemen who were suspended for no greater 
wrong, if there be a wrong, than that committed by any of the other eleven 
hundred men. Their dismissal—why was it done? Why was it done, if not to 
provoke trouble? And not only did he take the position he did, but he had the 
advice of eminent counsel not so disinterested, such counsel that some of the 
best men and women in Boston protested that such a personality with such 
interests should be the private counsel of the Commissioner of Police of the city 
of Boston. 

Why were the volunteers not put on duty when the walkout, strike or 
disruption actually occurred? Why? Why did Mr. Drake receive the informa- 
tion from Mr. Pierce, who was enlisting the volunteer force, that he had orders 
not to put on the policemen who remained on duty or other volunteers until 
the following morning? Why, pray, was this done? The fact of the matter is, 
as was clear to people who know, that it was simply to give the opportunity 
to provoke the lawless element in the community to take advantage of the 
situation. (Cries of ‘No! No! No!’’) 

All right. If you desire, I will read the affidavit made by Mr. Drake, certi- 
fied to, sworn to, to that effect. 

Mr. McGrady. Read it out, Sam! Read it out! 

Mr. Gompers. All right. I guess I will have it read. 

(Mr. Oyster read the following): 

Boston, Mass., September 25, 1919. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, September 9, at about 3 o’clock, I went to room “B”’ 
in the Chamber of Commerce building, India Street, and saw ex-superintendent of police, 
William H. Pierce, to whom was entrusted the task of enlisting a volunteer, unpaid police 
force to take the place of the regular policemen in the event of a police strike. 

I asked Mr. Pierce (whom I knew well, and who had been visited by me almost daily 
since he first commenced to recruit his volunteer police force) if the volunteers under his 
charge had been notified to appear at the various police stations at tonight’s roll-call to take 
the places of the union policemen who threatened to walk out at that time (my visit to 
Superintendent ‘Pierce occurred perhaps three hours prior to the announced hour of the 
strike, at 5.45). 

Superintendent Pierce replied: ‘‘My instructions are to notify the volunteers under 
my charge to report for duty at 8 o’clock tomorrow morniag. None of the volunteers will be 
called for duty tonight in any event. I am acting under orders from Commissioner Curtis. 
You had better see the commissioner if you want answers to any further questions concern- 
ing the work of my department.” 7 

Superintendent Pierce refused to state the number of volunteer policemen who had 
been enrolled under his supervision or to divulge any further information concerning the 
readiness of the volunteers to cope with the impending situation. 

(Signed) Pavut Harris DRAKE. 


Commonwealth of Massachr setts. 
Suffolk, ss 


Subscribed and sworn to this 26th day of September, A. D. 1919, before me, 


ROBERT J. CROWLEY, 
Notary Public. 


Voices. Who is Drake? 
Mr. Gompers. A personal friend of Superintendent Pierce. I understand 


that Mr. Drake is a Boston newspaper man. 
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A Voice. What paper? 

Mr. Gompers. I don’t know the paper. 

(A voice from the press tables, The Traveler.) I am told that he is a 
newspaper man on the Boston Traveler. (Voice from press tables, ‘And dis- 
charged.”’) And discharged. This is the affidavit; this is the statement that is 
going around, and I understand that it is authenticated. 

Some of you gentlemen may say, “No,” but when you say, ‘“‘No,” you 
ought to have some better foundation for your declaration. The policemen of 
Boston, as the policemen in most cities, were most oppressively and unjustly 
treated. Men who for long years had given excellent service to their city and 
to their country were voiceless, were unheeded, were not given the opportunity 
to express themselves. If they did, if they attempted it, it was insubordina- 
tion. They tried to find some one to speak for them, to urge consideration of 
their position in life, their services, their work. 

Their affiliation with the American Federation of Labor was perfectly 
natural and normal, was nct an overt or improper act, did not conflict with 
their duties as policemen, as protectors of life and property, and as men acting 
for the maintenance of peace. One of the conditions upon which charters of the 
American Federation of Labcr are issued to workers in that character and type 
of employment is that they can not utilize the strike, but that we might speak 
for them, we might urge their cases before their employers, the government, 
the commissioner. 

My friends, if the American Federation of Labor had proven itself to be 
untrue to our country, unworthy of the respect of our fellow citizens or of the 
employers, if we had shown by the slightest act that our organization or Fed- 
eration could direct or suggest to the policemen that they strike, there might 
have been some justification in it. But that can not be proven. On the con- 
trary, I am ready to prove at any moment to any group of fair-minded men 
that the American Federation of Labor has advised workers in this character 
of work that their only hope for redress of grievances and for improvement in 
their condition lay in legislation, and in a more generous administration of the 
force. 

So, why make affiliation with the American Federation of Labor a casus 
belli? ‘There is not any one of the organizations of policemen which could not, 
if it desired, withdraw from the American Federation of Labor. They are not 
necessary to us as faras numbers are concerned. They are quite insignificant as 
compared with the more than four million workers federated in our American 
Federation of Labor. Their contribution is so small a sum that it does not buy 
pencils for the American labor movement. 

I not only asked my secretary, the gentleman who read this affidavit, to 
come to Boston and interview, seek a conference with the Governor, with the 
Mayor and the Police Commissioner, but I telegraphed, keeping the wires hot, 
trying to prevent any of the disruption which occurred. 

And now you have a new police force [Great applause and cheers], and 
I hope that you will have as much frenzied joy over them in the future as you 
seem to have now. 











The Graham-Rice “Sedition Bill” Would 
Manufacture Law-breakers 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


HE American Federation of Labor will oppose with whatever power it 
- may possess the pending Sterling-Graham peace time sedition bill, 

The proposed bill if enacted, would violate the constitution and rob 
the whole American people of their most cherished and basic guarantees of 
free government. 

Alfred Bettman, of Cincinnati, Special Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, who had charge of sedition cases during the war, declares this 
bill is ‘contrary to the fundamental principles of American and Anglo-Saxon 
institutions, and if enacted, will place upon the American statute books a 
Prussian and Czaristic Russian institution.”’ 

If the American people, and in fact a majority of the members of Con- 
gress, were awake to the dangers concealed in this bill, a storm of indignation 
would sweep the nation. It has been widely advertised that this measure pro- 
tects free speech fully, but prevents advocacy of forcible revolution, bolshe- 
vism and anarchy. In fact, it would perpetuate an autocratic censorship over 
the entire American press. Jt can be used to kill free speech and free assembly. 
It strikes a deadly blow at legitimate organizations of labor or any other pro- 
gressive movement for the betterment of the masses which may be opposed 
by the advocates of privilege and reaction. 

We yield to no man, in public office or out, in our loyalty to the constitu- 
tion and institutions of this Republic. No self-respecting man has questioned 
or dare question that loyalty. We are for evolution, not revolution; for ballots, 
not bullets; for a majority rule, not class dictatorship of bolshevism, plutocracy 
or of the profiteer. We oppcse this bill because every legitimate purpose for 
which it is framed is already covered by existing law. Its illegitimate features, 
which compose, two-thirds of the draft, are utterly autocratic, imperialistic 
and un-American. 

The supreme danger of this bill lies in its vagueness and in the manner in 
which it may; be administered. To bring home these perils to liberty, I submit 
the following} bill of particulars which illustrates but in small part what may 
actually happen. 

Passing over Sections 1 to 4, because they are covered by the existing 
Penal Code, let us refer to Attorney General Palmer’s contention that new 
laws are necessary to reach the individual who advocates opposition to the 
government by violence. Then what is the meaning of Section 4 of the Penal 
Code, which reads: 

Whoever incites, sets on foot, assists, or engages in any revolution or insurrection 
against the authority of the United States, or the laws thereof, or gives aid or comfort 
thereto, shall be imprisoned not more than 10 years, or fined not more than $10,000, or both. 

If revolution is afoot, why has not the Department of Justice made prose- 


cutions under that section? 
So vague and involved is the terminology, Section 5 of the bill, unbeliev- 


Statement given to the press January 19, 1920. 
(138) 
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able as it may seem, may be easily construed to mean if indeed, it does not 
make it, a crime, to wear in public any button of an organization whose 
purpose it is to secure an amendment to the constitution of the United States 
or to any existing federal law. 

Section 6 perpetuates the censorship of the postmaster general over all 
newspapers and printed matter. The so-called Borah amendment, providing a 
court review of the postmaster general’s action, is sound in principle but is 
inadequate to afford protection as a practical matter to a publisher against the 
autocratic action of the postmaster general. More amazing still, the proviso 
sets up a censorship Over any man’s private correspondence by the postmaster 
general. It would be criminal, for example, for a man to send a letter advocat- 
ing resistance to an injunction issued by a federal judge ordering workers on 
strike to go back to work. Moreover, this section can be uSed to prevent the 
organization of colored labor on the grounds of inciting “racial prejudice the 
intended or probable result of which appeal is to cause rioting, etc.”” No doubt 
advocacy of, or opposition to, the cause of Irish freedom would in some sec- 
tions be prohibited. 

Section 7 would exclude from this country, even for libraries and investi- 
gators, a large portion of the labor literature of Europe. 

Sections 9, 10 and 11 contain a grave threat aimed at labor. Section 9 
makes unlawful every association which seeks “directly or indirectly’ to make 
political change by injury to private property. It is unhappily true that even a 
legitimate strike may result in indirect injury to the employers’ private prop- 


erty right in his business. The recent steel and coal strikes were both falsely 


heralded as attempts to overthrow our government. If a hostile federal judge 
should decide that any particular strike has a political end in view and the 
striking union is ‘‘affiliated with” the American Federation of Labor, the 
American Federation of Labor would be compelled at once to expell the strik- 
ing union or itself become unlawful. And it would at once become a crime pun- 
ishable by up to twenty years’ imprisonment or up to $20,000 fine, or both, 
for any person anywhere in the nation to rent a hall or business office to any 
labor organization affiliated with the American Federation of Labor or to give 
or loan it money to send strike relief to starving women and children. 

In general this is a bill against opinioti and advocacy. It proposes to set 
up not a government of law but of men, because under its vague and sweeping 
terms no man would know what the law is until the federal judges interpret its 
meaning. For example, the whole spirit and context of the bill would indicate 
that the prohibition of “force” is intended to include industrial activity and 
is an inhibition of strikes. 

The inevitable result of this bill, if enacted, would be to spread a reign of 
terror over the United States, fill the country with spies and special agents of 
the Departthent of Justice, fill the land with suspicion, and heresy hunting 
would quickly become a national industry. American citizens who love liberty 
and love America can not stand idly by and permit this legislation to be 
enacted. Unless we oppose it our children and our children’s children will 
regard us as cowards and poltroons, faithless to the heritage of our fathers and 
the struggles of the human race for liberty. If the principles of Magna Charta 
and the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States are not worth fighting to preserve, I have wholly misconceived what 
patriotism and love of freedom means. 











“Large Oaks From Little Acorns Grow” 


Some Information Concerning the Early History of What Is Now Known 


as the American Federation of Labor 


By MARK CRAWFORD 


NE of the first writing lessons the 

writer received in a “Little Red 

School House” in Indiana was the 
above quotation. As a boy I looked upon 
it as simply something for me to imitate the 
writing. I did not grasp its significance. 
In later years, however, I learned it had a 
greater meaning than simply something for 
metocopy. I have been able to disassociate 
it from tree growing. The most wonderful 
illustration of its truth is exemplified in the 
marvelous growth of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The acorn from which it 
grew was planted at Terre Haute, Indiana, 
August 2, 3, 1881. There are a few now liv- 
ing who had a part in this planting. I only 
know one besides the writer, Richard Powers, 
of Chicago, Illinois. It may, therefore, not 
only be of interest to those who are now 
directing its destiny, but to the rank and 
file of the organization to know something of 
its early history. 

For years previous to 1881 labor unions of 
the country had among other fundamentals 
one that has been well briefed by a writer 
as: “No class is wise enough or good enough 
to prescribe rights or duties for another 
class. No class is unselfish enough to make 
the conditions under which another class 
should live and work.’”’ They had fought 
many battles for this as well as many other 
principles founded on equal and exact jus- 
tice between man and man, but were orly 
able to throw in the battle line small detach- 
ments of the great labor army. In other 
words, when one trade had trouble with em- 
ployers it seemingly did not concern other 
organizations. He-ce, in military parlance, 
they were always whipped in detail. 

A number of times previous to 1881 efforts 
had been made to bring about an interna- 
tional federation of all labor organizations, 
but the movements rarely ever advanced 
beyond two or three meetings. Prominent 
representatives of organized labor had con- 
stantly urged the necessity of centralizing 
all the forces of organized labor in order to 
meet on equal grounds the centralizing of 
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capital. The ground had, therefore, been 
well prepared for such a movement when the 
Knights of Labor in 1878 cast off its mask of 
secrecy and tossed its hat into the industrial 
ring with its slogan of ‘An injury to one is 
the concern of all.” This declaration seemed 
to be a bugle call for action. ‘Thousands of 
both women and men flocked to its stand- 
ard. Old-time union men, however, of 
which the writer was one, thought they saw 
grave fundamental weakness in this orgari- 
zation. However, they did nothing to re- 
tard its growth, but on the contrary helped to 
build it up by advising unions to organize 
assemblies of their own trade and have 
individuals join mixed assemblies. ‘They 
were thus able to prevent any serious differ- 
ences to arise between that organization and 
the regular trade unions of their own trades. 

Early in the year 1881 a circular letter was 
received by a large number of labor organiza- 
tions throughout the United States and 
Canada, asking them to elect delegates to a 
proposed ‘Amalgamated Trades Congress” 
to be held in Terre Haute, Indiana, August 
2, 1881. This ci cular letter was signed by 
Mark W. Moore, Secretary of Committee. 
Just how, when, and where such committee 
was appointed and given authority to call 
such a meeting was not made plain in the 
circular letter. However, Mr. Moore had 
printed at the bottom of this call the names 
of a number of well-known officials of labor 
organizations who approved the call. As I 
look back to those days I am convinced that 
however modest the beginning, however 
unkrown were those that issued that call, 
they certainly did ‘‘start something.”’ The 
field was big, the time ripe, the object great, 
so it mattered little how modest the be- 


-ginning. Yet organized labor had others to 


contend with besides their employers. _Poli- 
ticians were not different in those days 
from what they are now. They were 
always anxious to ‘catch the labor vote.” 
Besides the democratic and republican 
parties the greenback party had quite a 
following. So anxious were they to aug- 
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ment their following that wherever they dis- 
covered any large number of people who 
were advocating any change in the economic 
or political conditions, they were dead willing 
to give them a plank in their platform, if they 
had reason to think that it would add to thei 
numbers. One of the things that I believe 
contributed more to the upbuilding of or- 
ganized labor was careful avoidance of 
politics as generally understood. 

The socialists who in their early history 
in this country were opposed to labor or- 
ganizations as then constituted, had a few 
years previous in a national convention iv- 
instructed their membership to join trades 
unions and by so doing be able to secure a 
channel through which they could circulate 
their ideas, and wherever possible have labor 
organizations declare for the socialistic ideas 
of government. 

The Knights of Labor, though as a rule 
friendly and cooperative with the old line 
unions, used all the influence they had to the 
end that old established unions be merged 
into district assemblies of their organiza- 
tion, thus loosing control of affairs of their 
own trade. 

These facts are noted in order to give the 
reader some idea of the frame of mind of 
those who were selected to go to Terre 
Haute. 

Chicago responded to the call by electing 
the following delegates: J. E. Coughlin, 
President National Tanners and Curriers’ 
Union, to represent the Chicago Trades and 
Labor Assembly; Richard Powers, General 
President Lake Seamen’s Union, to repre- 
sent that union. and Mark L. Crawford, of 
‘Typographical Union No. 16, Chicago, to 
represert that union. 

As a curiosity as well as evidence that I 
ought to know whereof I write, a copy of the 
credentials I carried to the Terre Haute 
meeting is reproduced on preceding page. 

The three delegates from Chicago went to 
Terre Haute together. I remember well 
that the subject of discussion or the train 
was that we must be careful not to take part 
in any organization that contemplated poli- 
tics, socialism or the merging of trade unions 
into the Knights of Labor. These seemed 
at that time to be the breakers in the sea of 
tzades unionism. 

In those days railroads for reasons of their 
own that no one else could understand 
seemed to have in force studied time-cards 
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that no matter in what direction they run 
connections were never made. ‘Travelers 
coming to a town on a road running east 
and west could never get a train on a north 
and south road without having to wait two 
or three hours, and vice versa. When we 
arrived at La Fayette, Indiana, we were 
obliged to wait some two hours to get a train 
for Terre Haute. As we went into the depot 
we noticed a man lying on the soft side of a 
regulation depot bench with his satchel as a 
pillow, asleep. We did not disturb him, 
but we also noticed he took the same train 
we did for Terre Haute. On registering our 
names at the National Hotel, Terre Haute, 
he stepped up to a register also. He re- 
marked as he wrote his own name: “I guess 
you gentlemen are on the same mission I 
am—to attend the meeting of the proposed 
organization of the Amalgamated Trades 
Congress.” He then wrote his name, Ly- 
man A. Brant, Detroit, Michigan. He had 
been chosen a delegate by the International 
Typographical Union to attend this meeting. 
I mention this incident to show how little we 
knew of the men who gathered at this meet- 
ing. 

It may be well to state here, in order to 
account for the personnel of the gathering as 
it, afterward developed, that the greenback 
party had become so strong in Indiana a few 
years before this meeting that it controlled 
also the democratic party to such an extent 
that a merger was formed whereby “Blue 
Jeans” Williams was elected governor of the 
state. Hence the state was pretty well 
organized into greenback clubs. 

However, they were on the toboggan at 
that time and were reaching out to gain ad- 
herence from every source. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 
o’clock a. m. by Mark Moore, who, as secre- 
tary, had signed the call for the meeting. A 
local man whose name I do not now recall, 
was selected as chairman. W. C. Pollner, 
representing the Cleveland Trades Assembly 
was chosen secretary. A committee on cre- 
dentials was then appointed. If there 
had been any doubt among the regular trade 
union delegates as to what kind of a meeting 
this was to be, this doubt was dispelled when 
the committee on credentials reported on the 
credentials filed. It developed that there 
were but eleven bona fide delegates repre- 
senting regularly organized unions of work- 
iagmen, while more than fifty delegates pre- 











sented credentials from organizations of 
which we had never before heard. When 
we read of delegates representing “‘Soas of 
Vulcan,” “Followers of LaFayette,” ““Wash- 
ington Guards,” “Lincoln Leaguers,” etc. 
etc., by digging a little deeper we discovered 
that they represented purely greenback 
clubs. I venture to say that every man 
favorably mentioned in history had a dele- 
gate representing him here. The balance of 
the forenoon was taken up by the “orators” 
in unloading the speeches they had ia their 
systems. Adjournment was then taken 
until 2 o’clock. During this recess the 
trade unionists (whom I will hereafter call 
the old guards) had a conference in the hotel 
the result of which was that we were to wait 
until the greenbackers showed their hand 
further. ‘There would have been ao use in 
opposing the seating of delegates without 
proper credentials for the reason that they 
had at least fifty votes to our eleven; and we 
further hoped to get something out of the 
gathering that would be of interest to trade 
unions. 

At the afternoon session the committee on 
credentials made its report seating all that 
had presented credentials. Its report was 
adopted without opposition. The tempo- 
rary organization was made the permanent 
organization for this meeting. After more 
speeches had been inflicted on the audience, a 
“declaration of principles’”’ was offered by a 
Terre Haute man. As I remember this docu- 
ment, I believe it would have passed muster 
at any greenback convention. Some varia- 
tions from the usual greenback platforms 
were made to meet the conditions existing. 
In the “‘whereases”’ were recited all the ills 
to which humanity is heir, and the ‘‘resolves”’ 
gave as a panacea the practically unlimited 
printing of greenbacks. As the “old guards” 
had arranged, one of their number in a care- 
fully chosen talk stated that the documeat 
presented was of great importance to the 
workingman, and ought not to be acted 
upon hurriedly. He asked that an adjourn- 
ment be taken until the following morning 
in order that all delegates might familiarize 
themselves with its contents. An adjourn- 
ment was ordered. 

After adjournment the ‘“‘old guards’’ met 
in a room at the hotel and mapped out plans 
of procedure for the next day. An agree- 
ment was reached at this meeting that Mr. 
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P. J. McGuire was to prepare a plan for an 
adjournment of this meeting to a later date, 
and to a city where the largest number of 
trade unions could be reached at the least 
expense ; that the rest of us were to go to the 
meeting the next morning and “talk against 
time” until Mr. McGuire could report. 
And then the problem came up as to what 
city to adjourn to. As stated before, three 
dangers confronted us, Viz: politics, social- 
ists and Knights of Labor. It seemed clear 
that in order to get free of the entanglement 
in which we were then in it was necessary to 
go east; the east also seemed to assure a 
larger meeting. Pittsburgh appealed to most 
of us as the best city in which to hold the 
meeting. While Pennsylvania was the 
birthplace of the Knights of Labor, we felt 
that politics and socialism would not disturb. 
usat Pittsburgh, and we would try and meet 
the influence of the Knights of Labor. The 
Amalgamated Association of Irov and Steel 
Workers was very strong there, as was the 
International Association of Iron Molders 
and other trade unions. It was, therefore, 
concluded that Pittsburgh would be the 
safest place to hold the meeting. 

After agreeing upon this program, it. was 
also agreed that we mix in with the other 
delegates and try and induce them to agree 
on our plan. We found most of these dele- 
gates had their heads full of greenbacks and 
their pockets empty. So, as the- boys 
say, we were obliged to do “the buying.” 
We urged them to support a proposition to 
consider this meeting as a preliminary one, 
and to adjourn it to a later date in the 
year, and to a city where a larger number of 
labor organizations could be reached at the 
least expense. We stated that it would be 
impossible for us to remain and take part in 
the meeting under the present conditions. 
And asked them which would be the best for 
their own cause, to have the organized labor 
delegates leave the convention or join with 
us in the proposed adjournment. 

On the morning of the second day of the 
meeting the “old guards” were on hand at 
the convention, all but Mr. McGuire, who 
was busy on the work he had been assigned. 
He. was pretty late in reaching the meeting 
and we were all pretty well pumped out of 
talk before he finally did arrive. He then 
introduced with a splendid speech the follow- 
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ing document signed by all the trades union 
delegates: 


To All Trades and Labor Unions of the United States 
and Canada: 


FeLLOw WorKINGMEN: The time has now ar- 
rived for a more perfect combination of Labor—one 
that will concentrate our forces so as to more suc- 
cessfully cope with concentrated capital. 

We have numberless trade unions, trades as™ 
semblies or councils, and various other local, na- 
tional and international labor unions, all engaged in 
the noble task of elevating and improving the con- 
ditions of the working classes. But, great as has 
been the work done by these bodies, there is vastly 
more that can be done by a combination of all these 
organizations in a federation of trades. 


In Great Britain and Ireland annual trades union 
congresses are held; France and other countries have 
also similar gatherings. The work done by these 
assemblages of workingmen speaks more in their 
favor than a volume of other arguments. 

Only in such a body can proper action be taken to 
promote the general welfare of the industrial classes. 
There we can discuss and examine all questions 
affecting the national interests of each and every 
trade, and by a combination of forces secure that jus- 
tice which isolated and separate trade and labor 
unions can never fully command. 


A National Trades Union Congress can prepare 
labor measures and agree upon laws they desire 
passed by the Congress of the United States; and a 
Congressional Labor Comittee, after the manner of 
the Parliamentary Committee of Trade Unions in 
England, could be elected to urge and advance legis- 
lation at Washington on all such measures, and 
report to the varior's trades. 


In addition to this, an annual congress of trade 
unions could organize a systematic agitation to propa- 
gate trade union principles, and to impress the 
necessity of protective trade and labor organiza- 
tions, and to encourage the formation of such unions 
and their amalgamation in trades assembles. Thus 
we could elevate trade unionism and obtain for the 
working classes that respect for their rights and that 
reward for their services to which they justly are 
entitled. 


A federation of this character can be organized 
with a few simple and no salaried offices. The ex- 
pense of its management will be trivial and can be 
provided for by the Trade Union Congress. 

Impressed with the necessity of such a federation 
and the importance of an International Trade 
Union Congress to perfect the organization, we the 
unders'gned delegates in a preliminary national con- 
vention, assembled at Terre Haute, Indiana, held 
August 2, 1881, do hereby resolve to issue the fol- 
lowing call: 

That all international and national unions, trades 
assemblies or councils, and local trades and labor 
unions are hereby invited to send delegates to an 
International Trades Union Congress, to be held in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, November 
15, 1881. Each local union will ke entitled to one 
delegate for one hundred members or less, and one 
additional delegate for each additional five hundred 
members or major part thereof; also one delegate for 












gate for each trades assembly or council. 
J. E. CoucHum, 
President, National — and Curriers’ Union. 
R. POWERS, 
General President, Lake Seamen’s Union. 
LYMAN A. BRANT, 
ee & i Typographical Union. 
P. J. McGuire, 
St. Louis Trades and Labor Assembly. 
. THOMPSON, 
Iron Moulders’ Union, Dayton, Ohio. 
GrEorGE W. OsBorRN 
Iron Moulders’ Union, Spring field, Ohie. 
W. C. PoLLNER, 
Cleveland Trades Assembly. 
Mark L. CRAWFORD, 
Typographical Union No. 16, Chicago, Ill. 
SAMUEL LEFFINGWELL, 
Indianapolis Trades Assembly. 
J. R. Backus, 
Terre Haute Amalgamated Labor Union. 
Mark W. Moors, 
Typographical Union, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


After much talk by those who did not 
represent bona fide labor organizations, the 
meeting was adjourned until the afternoon. 
An adjournment was not opposed by the 
“old guards” for the reason that they were 
in a hopeless minority. Upon adjourn- 
ment, however, each of the “old guards” 
selected a number of the delegates and 
“labored” with them during the noon ad- 
journment to get them to support the proposi- 
tion submitted. Upon reassembling in the 
afternoon, after the greenbackers had seem- 
ingly got out of their systems all the talk 
they had, we were agreeably surprised when 
the vote was taken by our proposition being 
carried by almost an unanimous vote. A 
committee on arrangements was then ap- 
pointed made up of the following delegates: 
Lyman A. Brant, Detroit, Michigan, repre- 
senting the International Typographical 
Union; W. C. Pollner, Cleveland, Ohio, 
representing the Cleveland Trades Assem- 
bly; Mark L. Crawford, Chicago, Illinois, 
representing the Chicago Typographical 
Union, No. 16; P. J. McGuire, St. Louis, 
Missouri, representing the St. Louis Trades 
Assembly, and Mark W. Moore, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. This committee immedi- 
ately met in a room at the National Hotel 
and organized by electing Lyman A. Brant, 
chairman and Mark W. Moore, secretary. 
A resolution was adopted instructing each 
member of this committee to use his best 
efforts to secure as large a representation of 
regularly organized bodies of workmen at 
this meeting as possible. The secretary was 
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instructed to take up with Pittsburgh labor- 
ing men the matter of a hall for the proposed 
meeting at Pittsburgh. 

The foregoing is an account of the pre- 
liminary meeting held at Terre Haute, 
Indiana, August 2 and 3, 1881, that eventu- 
ated in the organization of the Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions of the 
United States and Canada. The name of 
the organization was changed at its Decem- 
ber meeting in 1886 to that of American 
Federation of Labor. 

May I say here that I somehow feel that 
the work of those who assisted in planting 
the acorn at Terre Haute, Indiana, August 
2 and 3, 1881, who have long since passed to 
their reward, has never been fully ap- 
preciated by the laboring men of today. 
Especially is this true in the case of McGuire, 
Brant and Leffingwell. Mr. McGuire was a 
wonderful man in many ways, earnest and 
sincere in his advocacy of the workingman’s 
interest, resourceful and unusually equipped. 
One equipment I may mention here was that 
though an Irishman, he could make a splen- 
did speech in German. These men worked 
hard and long in the interest of trade union- 
ism with little remuneration compared with 
the customs of today. While running 
through my memory all the work of men like 
these t' ro g . these many years, there seems 
to ring in my ears the words of another— 
“Alas! When gone how soon forgotten!” 
None who took part in this meeting ever 
dreamed of the magnificent cak that has 
grown up from that little acorn planted at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, in August, 1881. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. R. E. Weber, 
who was then connected with the Labcr 
Tribune, Pittsburgh, the secretary of the 
committee on arrangements arranged for the 
use of Turner Hall for the meeting at Pitts- 
burgh, in ample time to give the fact pub- 
licity. 

The writer arrived in Pittsburgh on the 
morning of November 14, 1881. Up to the 
evening of that day only one other of the 
committee on arrangements had arrived— 
Lyman A. Brant. Later in the evening, how- 
ever, W. C. Pollner arrived. But six of the 
men who attended the Terre Haute meeting 
attended the Pittsburgh meeting, viz: 
Richard Powers, representing the Lake 
Seamen’s Union; Lyman A. Brant, repre- 
senting the International Typographical 
Union; W. C. Pollner, representing the 
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Cleveland Trades Assembly; Mark L. Craw- 
ford, representing the Chicago Trades and 
Labor Assembly; George W. Osborn of 
Springfield, Ohio; and Samuel Leffingwell, 
representing the Trades Assembly of 
Indianapolis. 

It did not take long ‘after arriving in 
Pittsburgh for the old-line unionist to learn 
that the atmosphere was surcharged with all 
kinds of rumors as to schemes to capture the 
Trades Congress, as it was then called. One 
rumor was that the Knights of Labor were 
determined to prevent the organization of 
any national federation other than that al- 
ready organized by that organization. 
Another was that the socialists had arranged 
to pack the meeting in the interest of social- 
ism. Few who were delegates to this meet- 
ing had ever met any other representative of 
erganized labor outside those from their own 
cities. Hence it will be readily seen that 
any kind of a rumor might disturb those that 
had come there in the legitimate object of 
forming a federation of all regularly or- 
ganized unions throughout the L nited States 
and Canada. These rumors were so persist- 
ent that Chairman Brant of the committee 
on arrangements, in order to preveat any 
packing of the meeting by any one, directed 
the writer to stand at the entrance to the hall 
in which the delegates were to be seated and 
pass oa all credentials for the preliminary 
organization, and not to allow any one to 
enter who had not credentials from a bona 
fide labor organization. 

I remember well that one of the first men 
to present credentials for admission was 
Jeremiah G. Grandison, of Pittsburgh. He 
was a colored man and held credentials from 
local assembly 1665, Knights of Labor. 
Even in those early days those who had 
made a study of social economics, recognized 
that the colored race was destined to cut not 
a little figure in the industrial life of the 
country. I took Mr. Grandison by the 
hand and welcomed him to a meeting of or- 
ganized labor. By the way, during the ses- 
sion he made one of the best speeches made 
on the floor. 

August Spies, who in 1887 was hanged in 
Chicago because of the Haymarket riot, 
presented himself for admission. He did not 
have any credentials, hence was denied the 
floor. But when he presented sufficient 
evidence that he was there for the purpose 
of reporting the meeting for a New York 
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socialist paper, he” was directed to the re- 
porter’s table. Early in the session he 
sought the floor but was denied it by the 
presiding officer because he was nodt a dele- 
gate. 

John Jarrett, President of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron and Steel Work- 
ers of the United States and Canada, pre- 
sented credentials from that organization 
and was admitted. As stated before, we 
expected much from this organization, in 
case the Knights of Labor made any move. 

Then that man of all men in the labor 
movement, who has constantly stood for 
organized labor all these years, Samuel 
Gompers, presented credentials from the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union. Having 
never met him before, his admission was no 
different from other delegates. I could 
name many others who were in that meeting 
who then and afterwards contributed much 
to the success of the American Federation of 
Labor, but few who are now prominent in 
that organization -would recognize their 
names. 

Having satisfied myself that all who were 
on the floor assigned to delegates had proper 
credentials I reported this fact to the chair- 
man. He then called the meeting to order 
and called upon Kenneth Mackenzie, repre- 
senting the Bookbinders’ Union, New York, 
to offer prayer, after which the chair stated 
the object of the meeting and read the call 
issued as given before in this statement. 

By acclamation, John Jarrett was elected 
temporary chairman of the meeting. The 
writer was chosen secretary, and H. H. 
Bengough, of Pittsburgh, and W. C. Pollner, 
assistant secretaries—by acclamation also. 

By reason of wild rumors that floated all 
around the city, every step made to organize 
_ the meeting was made carefully. In order 
not to give the meeting a local character, and 
in order to defeat any attempt that might be 
made to get control of the meeting, a com- 
mittee on credentials was formed made up 
of one delegate from each state represented. 
Upon a call of states for the naming of a 
member of this committee it was found that 
the following states were represented: Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, West Virginia and Wisconsin. This 
was a very gratifying showing when one 
considers the short time that had elapsed 
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between the meeting at Terre Haute and 
this one. 

While the committee on credentials were 
at work on the credentials, the custom of 
speech-making in meetings of this kind was 
indulged in and was used by the old-line 
union men to get a line on the personnel of the 
meeting. When the committee did report 
the seating of all the delegates, its report 
was adopted. A committee on permanent 
organization was then created. The same 
procedure was observed in the choosing of 
this committee that obtained in the selection 
of the committee on credentials. As soon as 
the meeting adjourned, I went to my room 
with both the assistant secretaries to write up 
the minutes of the session for the next day’s 
session. Having concluded this task, I pro- 
ceeded to study the personnel of the meeting 
as represented by the credentials. This was 
done with a view of learning if there was any 
truth in the rumors around the hotel that the 
Knights of Labor contemplated controlling 
the meeting in order to prevent the organiza- 
tion of a national or international organiza- 
tion. Also that the socialists were to cap- 
ture the meeting and turn it into a socialistic 
affair. I found in examining the credentials 
that there were 107 delegates in the meeting; 
that sixty-eight of these were from Pennsy]l- 
vania; that of the total membership forty- 
three represented regularly organized trade 
unions; twenty-four were from mixed assem- 
blies of Knights of Labor, and forty were 
assemblies of Knights of Labor made up of 
all tradesmen. In Pennsylvania alone a 
large percentage of the assemblies of Knights 
of Labor were trade unionists also. It, 
therefore, seemed quite clear to me that there 
was no grounds for fear of the Knights of 
Labor controlling the meeting, even if there 
was any truthintherumor. I could not find 
any evidence of activity on the part of 
socialists. When I went downstairs to re- 
port to a few trade unionists what my con- 
clusions were, I found everything in turmoil. 
Some one had leaked from the committee on 
permanent organization and it was said that 
that committee had decided on a well-known 
socialist for president. In other words, the 
talk on all sides was that the socialists had 
captured the meeting. Delegates were 
gathering in groups discussing in earnest 
tones the turn of things, not only in the hotel 
but on the street. QGne old-time unionist 
while walking on the street with a group 

















of delegates, became so excited about the 
matter that he did not watch his step and 
landed in the Alleghany River. He was 
fished out by his companions and taken to 
the hotel to dry out. 

The next morning as I was going to break- 
fast I bought a Fittsburgh paper to read 
while I was at breakfast. On the first page 
of this paper in great big, black letters 
that took up a fourth of a column I read: 
“Socialists Capture the Trade Congress. 
Samuel Gompers, a well-known New York 
socialist, selected by the committee on 
permanent organization for president of the 
Congress.” Thea followed an alleged ac- 
count of his activities as a socialist. All 
of which it developed later in the meeting 
was not true. Every newspaper in Pitts- 
burgh had similar headlines and statements. 
I may be permitted to say here that being a 
printer myself I learned early in my career 
as a printer not to believe everything I read 
in newspapers. 

As I was leaving the dining-room, H. S. 
Streat, the representative from Illinois on 
the committee on permanent organization, 
handed me a slip of paper on which was 
written the conclusioas of that committee 
in the matter of permanent organization. I 
said to him: “Is that the best you could 
do?” His reply was: “Yes, but if you will 
draw up a minority report I will get the 
representatives from five states to sign it.” 
Inasmuch as it was almost time for the meet- 
ing to open, I rushed back to my room and 
with the list of delegates before me made up 
the minority report that was afterwards pre- 
sented to the meeting. I was very much 
puzzled to find how few of the delegates I 
personally or otherwise knew. I had no 
knowledge how Mr. Gompe s stood in the 
labor world. I knew that Adoplh Strausser, 
president of the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union, was a strict trade union man. But 
at that time, so far as the west was con- 
cerned, the Cigarmakers’ Union was a very 
weak organization. To illustrate its 
strength in Chicago, I remember that the 
local union gave a picnic that time. They 
were to march to Ogden’s Grove led by a band. 
With a dozen other men belonging to other 
unions we marched through the down-town 
district as cigarmakers in order to swell the 
number to sixty. 

It will be seen by the report of the com- 
mittee on permanent organization given later 
in this article that they only provided for a 
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president and two secretaries. I thought I 
saw a chance to strengthen the minority re- 
port by a more extensive organization. SoI 
listed a president, first and second vice- 
presidents, secretary, and first and second 
assistant secretaries. It developed, when 
the two reports were submitted to the meet- 
ing, that I had, in my hurry, made a serious 
blunder. I had listed for second vice- 
president a member of St. Louis Typo- 
graphical Union. I had also listed for secre- 
tary a printer that represented an assembly 
of the Knightsof Labor. The Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers of the 
United States and Canada was one of the 
strongest organizations in the United States 
at that time. They had a Jarge representa- 
tion through their unions and assemblies of 
Knights of Labor in the meeting. I dis- 
covered my blunder too late to have it cor- 
rected. 

When Chairman Jarrett called the meeting 
to order on the morning of November 16, it 
was easily noticeable from the platform 
that there was much excitement on the floor 
of the meeting. A number of the delegates 
asked for the floor at once. Mr. Gompers 
secured the floor, however, on a request to be 
allowed to make a personalexplanation. He 
sent to the secretary’s table and asked to 
have read an extract from the Pittsburgh 
Commercial Gazette. It read as follows: 

The latter (Mr. Gompers) is the leader of the 
socialistic element which was pretty well repre- 
sented in the Congress and one of the smartest men 
present. It is thought that an attempt will be 
made to capture the organization for Mr. Gompers 
(for permanent president) as the representative of 
the socialists, and if such an attempt is made, 
whether it succeeds or not, there will likely be some 
lively work as the delegates opposed to socialism 
are determined not to be controlled by it. If the 
socialists do not have their own way, they may bolt, 
as they have always done in the past. If they do 
bolt, the power of the proposed organization will be 
so seriously crippled as to almost destroy its useful- 
ness. 


In speaking of the publication, Mr. 
Gompers’ statements were very clear and 
convincing. Among other things he de- 
clared that he had no sympathy for or 
affiliations with any organization other than 
the Cigarmakers’ International Union. 
That his name was considered by the commit- 
tee without his knowledge or consent. 

Mr. Walsh, of Wisconsin, who also asked 
recognition on a question of personal ex- 
planation, said that it had been reported 
that the western delegates were responsible 
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for the publication of this slander. He 
declared that the western men had no con- 
nection with its publication, their first 
knowledge of it being that morning oa seeing 
the newspaper referred to. 

Mr. Lynch, of New York, stated that now, 
as the coming report of the committee on 
permanent organization had leaked out, he 
was desirous of placing Mr. Gompers 
squarely before the Congress. As a member 
of that committee, he had urged the selec- 
tion of Mr. Gompers as permanent presi- 
dent without the knowledge or consent of 
that gentleman, and paid a high tribute to his 
ability and strict unionism. 

Mr. Robert Howard, chairman of the com- 
mittee on permanent organization submitted 
the following report: 


PirtsBuRGH, Nov. 16, 1881. 
To the Temporary ag and Delegates of the 
International Trades Union Congress: 
GENTLEMEN: In accordance with the duty im- 
posed on us, your committee on permanent cr- 
ganization met last night. After due deliberation, 
your committee agreed to recommend that the per- 
manent officers of the Congress shall cons'st of a 
president, secretary and ass’stant secretary. The 
delegates recommended for these offices by your 
committee are as follows: 
For president—Samuel Gompers, of New York, 
representing the Cigarmakers’ International Union. 
For secretary—William Wilson, of St. Louis 
Typographical Union No. 8. 
For ass‘stant s2cretary—H. 
Local Assembly No. 1630. 
Signed for Committee: 
ROBERT Howarp, Chairman. 
W. H. Foster, Secretary. 


H. Bengough, of 


Mr. H. S. Streat offered a minority report 
as follows: 


To the Temporary Officers and Delegates of the Labor 
Congress: 

GENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned, differing frcm 
the adopted report of the committee on permanent 
organization, would respectfully report as follows: 

For president—Richard Powers, of the Lake Sea- 
men’s Union, Chicago, Illinois. 

First vice-president—Robert Howard, of Spinners’ 
Union, Fall River, Massachvsetts. 

Second vice-president—William Wilson, of Print- 
ers’ Union, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Secretary—R. E. Weber, of Printers’ Assembly, 
No. 1630, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

First ass'stant secretary—Michael J. Byrne, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Second ass'stant secretary—W. C. Pollner, of the 
Cleveland Trades Assembly. 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. S. STREAT. 

G. F. BurGMAN. 

M. P. WALSH. 
RICHARD EDMUNDS. 
Gustav Fowr!'z. 
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It will be observed that the same mistake 
was made in both these reports, that is, put- 
ting two members of the Typographical 
Union on for offices, and not recognizing the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers. 


Mr. Maloy, a delegate from this organiza- 
tion, was first given the floor. He called 
attention to the fact that in neither of these 
reports had the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers been recognized; 
that by consulting the personnel of the meet- 
ing it would be seen that that organization 
was largely represented in the meeting. He, 
therefore, desired to place in nomination for 
president John Jarrett, president of this 
organization. 

After some discussion both Mr. Gompers 
and Mr. Powers withdrew their name and 
Mr. Jarrett was unanimously elected perma- 
nent president. 

Mr. Gompers and Mr. Powers were then 
unanimously elected vice-presidents. 

By unanimous vote, also, the temporary 
secretaries—Mark L. Crawford, H. H. Ben- 
gough and William C. Pollner—were made 
the permanent secretaries for this meeting. 

Every delegate in the meeting seemed to 
breathe easier, for had we not effectually 
disposed of socialistic and Knights of Labor 
scares? 


After the appointment of a committee on 
principles and platform, to consist of one 
delegate from each state represented, the 
meeting adjourned until 1 o’clock p. m. 

The afternoon session was taken up in the 
introduction of resolutions, etc., and ap- 
pointment of various committees. 

On the morning of the third day Mr. 
Gompers as chairman of the committee on 
plan of organization submitted its report. 
As Article 1 of this report the committee 
reported as follows: 


This association shall be known as the Federation 
of Organized Trades Unions of the United States and 
Canada, and shall consist of such trade unions as 
shall after being duly admitted conform to its rules 
and regulations, and pay all contributions required 
to carry out the object of this Federation. 


This article caused extensive discussion. 
It was finally amended to read: 

“Federation of Organized Trades aad 
Labor Unions of the United States and 
Canada.” The basis of representation was 
somewhat modified also. In the matter of 























offices, the committee’s report was adopted, 
which reads as follows: 


At the annual session of this Federation, the dele- 
gates shall elect a legislative committee consisting of 
five delegates, one of whom shall be the federation 
secretary, and who shall be elected separately. 


It will thus be seen that the organization 
was to be ruled by an executive committee, 
instead of having the usual officers of or- 
ganizations. 

When the committee on principles and 
platform submitted its report through its 
chairman, Samuel L. Leffingwell, the only 
jar in the meeting occurred. The Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron and Steel Work- 
ets were all tariff men. At that time tariff 
was a political issue in the United States. 
Plank 11 of the report of the committee was a 
protective tariff plank. The western dele- 
gates appealed to the meeting to not have 
in the platform any expression on the tariff 
question, but they were outvoted. 

In plank 3 of the platform it declares in 
favor of passage of laws in the several states 
forbidding the employment of children under 
14 years of age. In the discussion of this 
plank my old friend Leo P. Dwyer became 
very earnest in his support of this plank. 
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When with uplifted hand and stentorian 
tones he declared: “I am the father of fifteen 
children,”’ his voice was drowned with such a 
volumn of cheers that he was scarcely able to 
finish his sentence. 

When it came time to elect a secretary, 
after three ballots Mr. Foster, of Ohio, was 
elected. In the matter of selecting a legisla- 
tive committee, a committee consisting of one 
member from each state was chosen to re- 
port on names for this committee. It re- 
ported the following names to the meeting 
which were unanimously endorsed: Samuel 
Gompers, of New York; Alex. Rankin, 
Pennslvania; Richard Powers, of Illinois, 
and C. F. Bergman, of California. 

After selecting Cleveland, Ohio, as the 
place for the next meeting, and the third 
Tuesday in November as the date the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

As I now look back over all the years that 
have intervened since the gathering of the 
eleven trades unionists at Terre Haute, 
Indiana; when I consider the power for good, 
and wonderful growth of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; how it has stood the storms 
of strikes, panics and even a world war, I 
confess I feel no little pride in the humble 
part I took in its creation. 





Praise and Recognition From a High Source 


The Secretary of the Navy in his annual report for the year 1919, has this to say: 


Labor was the rock upon which our preparation and supplies depended. 


It was mobilized and 


efficient. Acting with closest accord with the Department ef Labor, it was the privilege of the Navy te 


aid in stabilizing labor and in proving that the government is the best employer. 


The day of giving te 


skill and toil a mere living wage has passed. It is entitled, after a fair day’s work, to a fair day’s wage 


sufficient for comforts and some luxuries as well as necessities. 


They 


Navy wages have never lagged. 


have generally led, and for good pay it has, from its patriotic workers, received a good day’s work. 
Without the greatly increased production, due to the skill and industry and fine spirit of patriots in 
overalls, our men in arms could not have been furnished the required munitions and supplies. 





Political economy of the old school, conceived by doctrinaires, was based upon un- 
sound and false doctrines, and has since been used to blindfold, deceive and cefeat the 
workers’ demands for adequate wages, better living and working conditions, and a just 


share of the frrits of their labor. 
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Nothing is more essential for the well-being of the American people at this 
time than that truth should be available. This nation is 


2p passing through trying times. It is passing through times 
TO JUSTICE in which judgment must be formed on questions of unusual 


gravity. It is but natural that private interests, seeking 
their own good, should attempt deception by the spread of false information. 
There are sources, however, to which the people are entitled to look for ac- 
curacy as an aid to the forming of correct judgment. The public press is 
one of these sources. 

It has been the custom of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST to lay before 
its readers from time to time information concerning the work of the American 
labor movement and to express opinion on matters related to the struggle 
of the workers to achieve progress. From time to time the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST has pointed to obstacles in the path of progress and advised 
as how these obstacles might be overcome. In a recent number the careless- 
ness of some publications concerning news of the labor movement was dwelt 
upon. It is necessary to return to the subject. 

On January 3 raids were made throughout the United States in which 
the Department of Justice placed under arrest a large number of members 
of the communist party and the communist labor party. These raids 
were reported in the morning papers on Sunday, January 4. In its account 
of the raids the New York Times on January 4 had: this to say: 

Radical leaders planned to develop the recent steel and coal strike into a general 
strike and ultimately into a revolution to overthrow the government, according to infor- 
mation gathered by federal agents in Friday night’s wholesale roundup of members of 
the communist and communist labor parties. A definite program to expand the two 
labor disturbances for the purpose of blotting out every semblance of organized govern- 
ment was disclosed in evidence gathered in half a score of cities. These data, officials said, 

tended to prove that the nation-wide raids had blasted the most menacing revolutionary 
plot yet unearthed. 


There has not appeared in print a more ridiculous story. However, 
the ingenuity of the reporter seemed to please both himself and his editors 
so well that he went on to say: 


Officials indicated that both groups of radicals were awaiting only an opportune 
moment to carry on among other classes of workers the same sort of agitation employed 
among steel workers and coal miners. Among the foreign element of the communist 
and communist labor parties information described as conclusive revealed that the 
pay-rolls had been “loaded” with agitators to be sent suddenly to every fertile field in support 
of a general strike campaign. 

During the last two weeks of the coal strike communist agitators were discovered 
to have penetrated practically every mining center east of the Mississippi River. Evi- 
dence showed that in several instances where miners had voted to return to work, the 
communists had spread their propaganda of distrust of the government to such an extent 
that few, if any, miners actually went back to their jobs. 
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Attempts to incite the mine workers to violence were most bold in West Virginia, 
officials said, serious trouble being narrowly averted there. But all soft coal regions were 
infested, and much of the data leading up to Friday’s nation-wide raids was gathered 
by secret agents and coming in contact with the agitators themselves. 


This would indicate that large numbers of coal miners and steel workers 
were members of the communist party, or the communist labor party. 
It would indicate that they had been members of unions in these trades for 
a sufficient length of time to acquire standing and influence. Ramifications 
such as those indicated in the Times accounts are not completed quickly. 
Time is required. Confidence must be established. 

Here we have pictured for us a host of agitators, spread through great 
labor organizations at a most trying and critical time. Their avowed object, 
we are told, was to develop the coal and steel strikes until they assumed the 
proportions of revolution. 

There are two facts of common knowledge which demolish this whole 
fantastic picture of desperate plotting within these labor organizations. 

The first of these facts is that in the entire national raid there is not 
shown to have been placed under arrest a single trade union member of the 
slightest influence or standing, either in the steel or coal industries or in 
others. In all of the published lists of names mention of trade unionists 
under arrest is conspicuously absent. Had there been any influential trade 
unionist arrested the fact would not only have been made known in news 
stories, but it would have been blazoned in head lines. If any large number 
of trade unionists had been taken by the Department of Justice it would 
have created a national sensation. 

The second fact is that throughout the life of the coal strike and during 
the whole time of the steel strike there was an absence of violence that is 
nothing less than notable. There was a measure of restraint and order that 
testified generously to the discipline of the striking workers and to their 
sense of responsibility. 

So marked was the peaceful and orderly conduct of the coal strike and 
so orderly was the steel strike, that the New York World was moved to say, 
editorially, onfDecember 12: 

As the bituminous coal strike passes with the steel strike into industrial history, 
one outstanding fact should be fixed in memory. 

In these two fields of labor more than three quarters of a million of workingmen 
abandoned their occupations to enforce demands for higher wages, improved conditions 
or recognition of their unions. We have heard a great deal of the extreme radicalism 
of large numbers of both elements. It has been said that steel workers and miners were 
seething with Bolshevism. The first named were represented as intent not so much upon 
collective bargaining as the wildest schemes of expropriating property and establishing 
Soviet government. As for the miners, it has been charged in the United States Senate 
that they were in conspiracy with Mexicans, on the border line of treason. 

Yet in the long list of American industrial disputes not one great strike can be men- 
tioned in which there was so little disorder. With hundreds of thousands of men idle, 
in many cases in want, the victims of ‘injustice, as they believed, and most of the time 
seeing no hope of relief, there has been hardly a disturbance of the peace anywhere. 
Whether wisely led in other respects or not Labor resumes work with clean hands. 

There is nothing more reassuring in the present situation than the record thus made 
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Let all alarmists, therefore, who see in existing unrest only dreadful symptoms of violence 
and pillage under Russian inspiration recall the bloodshed and terror of railroad, steel 
and coal strikes in former days, when Lenine and Trotsky were unknown. 

The World finds ‘nothing more reassuring” than this splendid record, 
but scarcely three weeks later the 7imes excites its first page with an un- 
supported charge that these two great peaceful and orderly movements were 
honeycombed with plotters who aimed to make of them the foundation of 
revolution. The World itself, despite its former truthful utterance, on the 
occasion of the raids included in its summary of the news the statement 
“that radicals tried to bring about the social revolution by developing the 
coal and steel strikes into a general strike.” 

Strange are the ways of American journalism at times. ‘True, it is a 
business that requires great haste and little time for mature weighing of 
facts. That, however, scarcely accounts for the publishing of stories as 
ridiculous and unfounded as those to which attention has here been called. 
There was exactly as much reason to say that the communists had honey- 
combed the churches with plotters and spies and intended to convert the 
Sunday services into a great uprising of the people. 

The whole thing seems to be nothing short of a part of a great and 
studied effort to bring into disrepute the constructive American labor move- 
ment, a movement which is one of America’s mighty bulwarks of freedom, 
democracy and progress. 

There is much to be said on the subject of news in its relation to Labor. 
It is unfortunate that journalism, reportorial and editorial, should depart 
at any time from the high and noble ideals which are the heritage of that 
calling. Journalism is the greatest medium of information that civilization 
possesses. For that reason the honesty and integrity of journalism is a con- 
cern of all people. 

On December .11, Frank I. Cobb, editor of the New York World, de- 
livered an address on ‘The Press and Public Opinion” before the Women’s 
City Club in New York City. This address was published in the World on 
Sunday, January 4. Mr. Cobb rightly deplores the vast amount of propa- 
ganda with which the country is flooded. He maintains that because “ gov- 
ernments conscripted public opinion’”’ by censorship and by propaganda, 
“for five years there has been no free play of public opinion in the world.”’ 
Mr. Cobb pleads for a free chance to get at the news, divorced from the 
special pleading of propagandists and freed from governmental interference. 

The editor of the World, however, shows clearly that he has not himself 
taken advantage of the opportunities open to him for the acquiring of un- 
tainted information. He said: 

When strike followed strike, when industrial disturbances became nation-wide, 
when labor and capital instantly began a hand to hand fight over a new division of the 
profits and the spoils, when the labor leaders discovered that there was a tight labor 
market and began to squeeze the employer just as the bank squeezes the borrower when 
there is a tight money market, a vast number of perfectly good and respectable people 
were very much disturbed in their souls, and the newspapers reflected this disturbance. 

When the editor of a great and influential newspaper in the nation’s 
metropolis diagnoses the industrial situation in a manner so casual, so super- 
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ficial, so almost flippant, he has need to turn his mental searchings homeward 
toward his own establishment. This brief description of the cause of in- 
dustrial unrest and of the strivings of great masses of men over questions 
that go deep into the problem of human existence is no less amazing than 
the sensationalism of the usually more erudite and self-contained New York 
Times. 

Mr. Cobb somewhat redeems himself by chiding other newspapers for 
their handling of these problems. He rightly says “they adopted the primi- 
tive medicine man procedure of hunting out the devil upon whom the 
responsibility could be laid.” This truth is werth the telling, but much 
truth does not excuse so powerful an editor as Mr. Cobb for a carelessness 
of statement elsewhere which is totally inexcusable. The World's reports 
of the coal strike were among the ablest in the country. There was in them 
an evident painstaking effort to get at the truth, and not in any of them was 
there foundation for even the suspicion that underlying the strike was noth- 
ing more than a desire to squeeze employers in a ‘tight labor market.” The 
coal strike was a human thing, born of acute human need, not a money 
market affair. 

There is here no desire to single out one newspaper or two newspapers. 
It can not be said that the New York Times and the New York World are 
more untruthful, in the main, than other newspapers. The probability is 
that in the main they are more careful and exacting than most newspapers. 
But precisely because they do make such pretense of high standards, it is 
fair to call in question the grave matters to which mention is here made. 
If those who pretend so much are so easily beguilded and so grossly misled 
what is to be expected of those whose pretensions are less and whose facilities 
are likewise poorer? 

Recklessness‘ of statement and perversidn of truth are not confined to 
newspapers. Certain publications make it a rule—or seem to at least— 
to distort the truth where Labor is concerned. There are those well-fed 
publications that never by any chance risk estrangement from the hand that 
runneth over with provender. Those may be passed by as unregenerate. 
We are here considering untruths where we have a right to expect truth. 

Writing in the January number of Everybody's magazine, Mr. William 
G. Shepherd recounts his impressions upon returning to America after long 
absence in Europe. He finds himself confronted with one puzzle after another 
and he constantly asks, ‘‘why?’’ These impressions are interesting, but Mr. 
Shepherd departs from the realm of impression and enters that of fact in 
relation to Labor. The Boston police strike impresses him as strange. 
He says he found American policemen acting ‘‘as if no one loved them,” 
which is entirely beside the point. He next encountered a strike of hotel 
chambermaids. This being settled he asked one why she had struck. He 
writes, ‘And her answer showed me that we have with us in the United 
States an individual who ought to be silenced.” 

““*T had to strike,’ she said, ‘because the union leaders told me to.’ ” 
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That is how Mr. Shepherd sets it down. ‘The impression conveyed to the 
average reader is obvious. Continuing, Mr. Shepherd writes: 


Union leaders! How many of them are there in the United States? What propor- 
tion of our population do they form? How many of them agree as to when and why a 
strike shall be called? How often do they disagree, not only with each other but with the 
men they are supposed to represent? 


This, of course, strengthens the impression created by the whimsical 
chambermaid story. Mr. Shepherd concludes that we are being ruled by 
a minority—‘ John L. Minority,” he puts it. ‘“I'o a homecomer,” he declares, 
“the thing was obvious. A few days with the newspapers proved it. Great 
strikes, prophesied in the press by press agents of various organizations, did not 
come to pass. Those strikes that did come to pass were more often than not 
rank failures.” 

Consistency seems to matter little in the hurry to get these impressions 
recorded for publication, for a few paragraphs further along we read this: 


I asked employers about labor troubles. They were all too busy with strikes to 
answer me. I asked workingmen. ‘They were all too busy striking to answer me. 


These are not the scribblings of an apprentice. They are the words 
of a veteran reporter whose most recent assignment was the world war. 
They are the words of a man described by his friends as “fair,” “honest” and 
“liberal.” And yet they are words of inaccuracy. And they convey an 
impression that can not fail to bring cheer to reactionaries and others whose 
desire it is to retard the progress of working people. At a time when all 
those whose desires are bound up with the safeguarding of our institutions 
should be exercising sober judgment in public matters, we find responsible 
men and publications giving voice to words whose effect must be to under- 
mine faith in one of the institutions the safety of which means most to our 
Republic. 

It matters little whether carelessness, ignorance or mendacity is the 
motive underlying the falsehood and misrepresentation concerning the 
trade union movement. ‘The effect is much the same. In addition to this 
the effect must be in time to undermine faith in our mediums of information. 
Not even newspapers and magazines can fool all of the people all of the time. 

The American Federation of Labor takes rank second to none in its 
desire for freedom of expression. It cherishes as a vital principle the com- 
plete freedom of the press. Freedom is safe. Rather abuse of freedom than 
no freedom. But the American Federation of Labor, in common with the 
great rank and file of American citizenship, looks hopefully for the day when 
it shall dawn upon American publishers that freedom of the press means 
freedom to tell the truth and that where there is freedom of the press there 
is likewise freedom of the people to put the brand upon those who deceive 
and distort and assassinate the character and good name of men and move- 
ments. 

We have set forth here no catalogue. We have rather called attention 
to symptoms. May an aroused private and public conscience serve to effect 
a cure of the malady which the symptoms indicate. 
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Tradition has it that Kansas loves freedom. But Kansas also loves to be 
original, as history shows. The originality of Kansas has 


conthtaihe iii in the past been mainly in the direction of reform and 
KANSAS?” progress. The state administration proposes now that 


Kansas shall try to be original in reaction and in smother- 
ing and destroying freedom. 

What is described by newspapers as an “ambitious program for adjust- 
ment of industrial disputes” is proposed to the Kansas legislature by the 
governor who recently distinguished himself by being photographed as a 
digger of coal during the strike of the miners. 

The New York Evening Post on January 7 contained a description 
of the bill prepared by Governor Henry J. Allen and his legal advisers for 
the purpose of making strikes impossible, or at least illegal. Governor 
Allen has been converted to the autocratic ideas of those who seek undis- 
puted mastery over industry and over the lives of the workers and he has 
projected a measure of unsurpassed audacity in despotic concept. It is 
important that Americans should fully understand what is intended in 
Kansas, and for that reason a copy of the bill itself not being available, the 
description of the bill printed by the Evening Post is here republished: 

The bill provides for a court of three judges which shall be known as the Court of 
Industrial Relations. This tribunal shall have the pewer to adopt rules, hear complaints 
and judicially determine all disputes and adjust controversies relating to wages and hours 
of labor, in regard to manufacture and transportation of the necessities of life, such as food» 
fuel and clothing. It applies only to concerns capitalized for $100,000 or more and em- 
ploying at least one hundred men. 

While the object of the proposed law is to prevent strikes before the measure lays a 
penalty upon the calling of a strike or participaticn in a strike for the purpcse of hindering 
or stopping the manufacture of the necessities of life, it provides a legal remedy to take the 
place of a strike, to which labor has heretofore resorted. Violators of the court’s rules 
are subject to fine and imprisonment, the maximum prison sentence being one year. 

Along with this new court is to be a provision that all labor unions shall take out 
charters under the State regulations. This is likely to meet with strong oppcsition from 
the unions, in view of the well-known indisposition of the unions to become amenable to 
the charter laws. They would then be placed in the same category as the employing con- 
cerns and the funds in the treasury of a union would beccme subject to payment of damages 
in case of a strike or violation of contract. This provision will be fought by the heads of 
organized labor. If the legislature can find a way to compel the unions to incorporate it 
will have gone a long way toward controlling labor troubles, and in the opinion of many 
attorneys, make the court of industrial relations largely unnecessary except as a medium 
through which the preliminary discussion and pcssible settlement of controversies may be 
carried on. 

The court is not only to act on its own initiative but on the application of ten citizens 
shall investigate all labor disputes, and in adjusting these may fix wages, hours of labor and 
working conditions. It may, in emergencies, take over any industry and operate it- 
The severe regulations regarding officials or corporations or heads of labor organizatiorS 
give the court wide powers. ‘This section is: 

Any officer of any corporation engaged in any of the industries named in the act, 
or any officer of any labor union or association of persons engaged as workers in any such 
jndustry, or any employer of labor coming within provisions of the act who shall wilfully 
violate any of the provisions shall be decmed guilty of a felony, and upon conviction shall 
be punished by a fine not to exceed $1,000 or by imprisonment in the State penitentiary 
at hard labor for a term not to exceed five years. 
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A strong feature is that making union heads responsible for the action of the mem- 
bers, following out Judge Anderson’s doctrine laid down in the federal court hearings. 

There lives in Kansas an editor, William Allen White, who once wrote 
an editorial which he entitled, ‘““What’s the Matter with Kansas?’ The 
question which he then asked is pertinent today. When Mr. White wrote 
his famous editorial Kansas was sending forth into the world ideas which 
to the more conservative east seemed like strange vagaries and ridiculous 
Utopian dreams. Cartoonists made pictures of ragged men with long and 
tangled whiskers and they depicted faces intended to indicate a lack of 
mental balance. 

But the high hat hasreached Kansas. Over Kansas the sign of progress 
and of freedom is threatened by the ensign of well-clad reaction and autocracy. 
The state of. the parading and rampaging farmer proposes to put chains on 
the workingmen of factories and mines. This is a woeful change for Kansas. 

Under the propesed law strikes would be made illegal. Penalties 
would be imposed upon men who did strike. Unions would be forced to 
incorporate so that their treasuries might be pillaged. Union officials would 
be held responsible for the acts of all the members of those unions. How 
easy then to make use of the provocaieur for the purpose of convicting any 
especially able and aggressive union official! 

Under this bill it is proposed to deal with the lives of men and women 
as if these lives were property, as if they were so many sides of pork or bars 
of pig-iron in the market. They are to be made subject of court procedure. 
Courts, no matter what their name, are places of technicality, precedent, 
terrific dignity and ponderosity. Kansas has got something serious the 
matter with her. 

The bill prepared by the governor and his legal advisers proposes to 
set up a machine that is not necessary and that will not work. It proposes 
to set up a machine for which there can not be even color of excuse. The 
trade union itself offers to the employer and to society the most effective 
efficient machinery possible of construction for the settlement of industrial 
disputes. This machinery fits the needs because it was built in the indus- 
tries where the need is found. It was hammered out of the experience of 
men and the requirements of men. It is the machinery built around the 
trade union practice of collective bargaining and the trade agreement. In 
this practice the very essence of democracy is found. By its application 
some American industries have found it possible to maintain continued peace 
for forty years. No land of compulsory arbitration can point to a record 
approaching that of those trades in America where there has been honest 
practice of collective bargaining and where the complete machinery has been 
brought into use between employers and employes. 

Kansas can not legislate men into serfdom. Kansas.can not put upon 
her statute books a law that will compel men to submit to involuntary servi- 
tude. Kansas can not enact a measure that will compel workers to accept 
at par a dollar worth fifty cents. Kansas can not resurrect despotism and 
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make it stand in 1920. American trade unionists love law with a devotion 
that goes to the core of their being, but they love justice more. 

A judge commanded the coal miners to go back to work. He made 
what was in effect a law to compel them to return to the mines. They did 
not go back to the mines until they were satisfied that the ends of justice 
had been served, under the circumstances, as fully as possible. This is a 
fact of history and it is especially pointed to here for the purpose of refreshing 
the memory of Kansas. Facts often are more important than theories to 
men who are about to enact legislation. 

The legislature and the governor of Kansas and the people of the United 
States are urged to have these facts of history in mind lest they, though 
probably prompted by honest purposes, rush pell-mell into the vortex of 
wrong, injustice and unfreedom which bring their reaction and dire con- 
sequences. 





During the year 1919 the government made declarations of an intention 
to combat the high cost ofiliving. It was fair to assume 
th 9g that the government intended to prosecute profiteers with the 
THY NAME Is : ; : ; 
PROFITEER view of meting out punishment or at least correction to those 
who had despoiled the citizenship by their exhorbitant 
charges upon commerce and industry. 

Little if any redress has been had. Prices remain at about the 1919 level, 
or have gone on above that point. There is no evidence that the relation of 
retail price to cost of production or to cost of distribution has undergone any 
material change, and it is therefore proper to assume that profiteering is today 
about as great as during 1918 and 1919. 

The general public is just beginning to have a faint understanding of the 
enormity of the profiteering iniquity. Some figures given to the public by 
W. G. McAdoo during the coal strike shed a little light on the subject, though 
they did not present the worst side of the coal case by several thousand per 
cent. 

Mr. McAdoo depicted the coal profits of nine bituminous coal corpora- 
tions as over 1,000 per cent on capital stock, while four of them went over the 
2,000 per cent mark. 

One hundred and forty-eight of the bituminous coal mining companies 
cited by Mr. McAdoo in his report to the Senate made more than 100 per cent 
on their capital stock. 

These figures are taken from a report which is public, but out of print. 
It was submitted to the Senate by Mr. McAdoo when he was Secretary of the 
Treasury, in response to a Senate resolution calling for information of that 
character. 

New York banks reported for 1919 profits running up to 95 per cent on 
capital stock. In this respect, according to the New York World, the National 
Park Bank led the list. 
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Here are the figures showing New York bank profits, as published by the 
World: 


ER, EE Lee. ae ae OE Te $7,510,000 
CS EE a NR. A eis 7,369,000 
SRE SRE SES ES ESSE SLE SS SPP EER co toe seems S*. « 7,175,000 
LS ES eee sass apiece adieasdiea thcsancaniccsailiniaes <a 
National Park... _...........:....... * ES SS er eee | 4,771,000 
EE SE TT NE eae ER a rd Aa 2,265,000 
EST EE: ERR A ARR eRe eee 1,761,000 
0 SS, SR ee LS A ee 1,682,000 
American Huchange National... .:. 2. 1,239,000 


In point of percentage the National Park Bank was followed by the 
Seaboard Bank with earnings of 83 per cent on capital stock, the Hanover 
Bank with 75 per cent, the Harriman Bank with 43 per cent, and the Gotham 
Bank with 43 per cent. 

Profiteering ranged well over the industrial scale. It is reported that out of 
506 flour mills 84 reported profits of more than 100 per cent on capital stock 
and that 1 mill reported a net profit of 2,628 per cent. Treasury Department 
figures are said to show that out of 122 meat packers 30 made more than 100 
per cent, with one of them climbing up to the velvety figure of 4,224 per cent- 
This was in 1917. 

Reports in the Treasury Department, of course, show the whole range of 
figures. But they are not public property. The figures which are known to the 
public are sufficient to indicate a situation that is intolerable, a situation that 
is vaguely understood by every person who gives money over a store counter, 
but it is not the less intolerable because of that. 

Profiteering is a crime against industry and a crime against the people. 
It has been practiced in America without limit and without conscience. By 
this means the processes of industry have been profaned and turned from their 
prime and proper purpose of serving human need to the defiled purpose of 
serving human greed. 

Labor condemns profiteering in unmeasured terms. It can find for the 
profiteer no excuse and no words of extenuation. The profiteer is a creature 
who lives by moral if not legal corruption, a ruthless exploiter and a foe to 
society. 

The nation will not be rid of this creature by soft words, nor yet by 
promises made by cabinet members. Words have thus far left him unmoved- 
Promises have disturbed him not at all. 

There must be action of a kind that goes to the root of the problem. The 
conference of representatives of the American labor movement, meeting in 
Washington on December 13, placed before the nation the remedy for the 
profiteering evil—a remedy that will remedy, a prescription that will cure. 
Read again the words pronounced by that gathering: 

Credit is the life blood of modern business. At present under the control of private 
financiers it is administered, not primarily to serve the needs of production, but the desire of 
financial agencies to levy a toll upon community activity as high as “the traffic will bear.”’ 

Credit is inherently social. It should be accorded in proportion to confidence in produc- 
tion possibilities. Credit as now administered does not serve industry but burdens it. It 
increases unearned incomes at the expense of earned incomes. It is the center of the male- 
volent forces that corrupt the spirit and purpose of industry. 
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We urge the organization and use of credit to serve production needs and not to 
increase the incomes and holdings of financiers. Control over credit should be taken from 
financiers and should be vested in a public agency, able to administer this power as a public 
trust in the interests of all the people. 





No possible opportunity for the creation of sentiment favorable to the Soviet 

idea is overlooked by the Soviet propagandists in America. 
perso = 0 aa That the Russian Bolshevist government maintains in this 
AND BOLSHEVism COUntry a continuous propaganda is no longer a secret. It 

is to be doubted, however, whether the propaganda which 
emanates directly from the Bolshevist organization itself is more effective than 
the propaganda which is conducted by those who claim to be entirely detached 
from Russian influence and Russian pay-rolls. It is doubtful whether those 
publications issued more or less directly by Russian Bolshevist agents have as 
great an effect in America as those publications which style themselves “‘liberal’”’ 
and which like to be known as “journals of ‘opinion,” such as the Nation, the 
Dial and the New Republic. In the same class with these are a number of 
newspaper and magazine writers who have within the last two years become 
more or less well-known as writers on the Bolshevist question. 

In all of these avenues of publicity there is what passes as an air of toler- 
ance under the guise of which, however, support of the Bolshevist experiment 
has been at least generous. 

The most recent plea of these “liberal” publications and individuals is for 
withholding all judgment on Russia; as was said in a recent editorial in one of 
the leading publications of this class, ‘‘we know nothing about Russia.” It is 
set forth that our information concerning Russian affairs and Russian events 
is so incomplete as to make the passing of judgment unwise. 

The American people are told that since they do not know what is going 
on in Russia it is unfair and unwise to pass judgment. There is something 
about a plea of this character that to the superficial sounds plausible enough- 
Of course, it is intended that it should sound plausible. On the surface it has all 
the earmarks of a plea for caution and fair play in the interests of balanced 
judgment and justice. Not everyone, however, will be deceived by this sur- 
face appearance. It will be apparent at once to a great many that Bolshevism 
is an issue by itself and the merits or demerits of Bolshevism as a system of 
government may be judged by Americans without reference to the facts as they 
concern conditions existing in Russia at the present moment. 

It was not necessary for Americans to know at all times just what were 
the exact conditions in Germany before passing judgment on the form of gov- 
ernment existing in Germany. It was necessary only to know what was the 
form of government and under what rules it operated. We do not have to wait 
for information about the form of government existing in what is called 
Soviet Russia. All the information necessary to the passing of judgment on 
Bolshevism as a system of government and as a state of society, is at hand 
from sources that are authentic. 

The plea of those misguided persons in America who say, “wait for facts 
before passing judgment,” is nothing more than an excuse which it is hoped 
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will gain time for the Russian experiment and enable it to spread to other 
countries. It may be of interest to set down here some of the facts about Bol- 
shevist Russia which have long been accessible to all America and which have 
long been known to all those who cared to have the information. 

The constitution adopted by the Fifth Pan-Russian Congress abandons 
all claim to represent the people as a whole and declares for “‘a dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the poorest peasantry.” 

The largest Bolshevist estimate of the numbers of the proletariat calcu- 
lates them as being only one-fifth of the number of peasants. The manner in 
which a great portion of the peasantry is disfranchised will be seen in the 
following extract from the new constitution (see Section 8, Article 1): 

The Pan-Russian Congress of Soviets consists of representatives of the urban Soviets 


(one delegate for each 25,000 voters) and representatives of the provincial ccngresses (one 
delegate for each 125,000 voters). 


By this method democracy is repudiated in the practice of Soviet gov- 
ernment. Lenine’s own antipathy to democracy is found more clearly stated in 
his denunciation of the Menshviki which is the rival faction of the Social 
Democratic party : 

In its class composition this party is not Socialist at all. It dcesn’t represent the 
laboring masses; it represents fairly prosperous peasants and working men, petty traders 
and many small and some even fairly large capitalists, and a certain number of real but 
gullible proletarians who have teen caught in the bourgeoisie net. 


It will be seen here that even a “fairly prosperous” working man is not a 
proletarian and as an individual is to be looked upon with more or less of 
scorn. 

Karl Radek, high in the councils of Bolshevism, stateé in an interview 
given in Berlin to a correspondent of the New York Globe that “the claim 
made by some of our people that the majority of the Russian people favor the 
Soviet government, is not true. The peasants are against the Soviet govern- 
ment.” - 

It is fair to say that the peasants constitute some 85 per cent of the-Rus- 
sian people. 

Bolshevist statistics show how small is the Bolshevist minority which gov- 
erns the Soviets under the rule of absolutism in the name of the proletariat 
while truly representing neither the rural nor urban masses. These statistics 
show that the Bolshevist minority does not even represent the masses of the 
factory workers in Moscow, the stronghold. The following figures are 
from the Bolshevist publication Communar of May 17, 1919: 

The Sytin Printing Works—Employs 1,600 persons. In the communist nucleus 
there are 10 communists and 60 sympathizers. After the meeting at which an anti-Kolchak 
resolution was defeated,a “vindication committee” was elected to explain in the press the 
true attitude of the shop: The workers of the shop are against Kolchak, but they would 
not adopt the resolution because it came from the Bolsheviki. 

“Postavschik’”—Employs 2,660 workmen. The nucleus has 36 communists and 10 
sympathizers. Of these there are only 8 persons in the place and no party work is therefore 
conducted. The shop ccmmittee ccnsists of ccrrmunists. Literature is well distributed. 
seven hundred copies of ‘newspapers and frcm 15 to 200 ccpies of magazines. 

Here we see that even the immense Soviet sutsidies for propaganda are futile—in 
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spite of the fact that the workers are advanced Socialists, shut off from the outside world 
and without an independent press. It will be noted that in most of these factories the 
economic dependence of the workers on the Soviets for jobs, bread tickets, and factory 
subsidies—to say nothing of terrorism—has led to Bolshevist committees or shop officials. 

“Bromley”—1,200 workers employed. The group consist of 10 communists and 15 
sympathizers. The group meets every week. The factory committee is communist. The 
general state of mind is improving. 

“Einem’”’—Employs 1,400 workers 850 of whom are women. The nucleus has 40 
communists and 8 sympathizers. Their influence in the factory is little. The presiding 
officers of the shop committee are communists. Lectures are arranged occasionally. News 
papers are well distributed. 

“Centrosoyuz’’—-900 working women are employed. The nucleus has 25 communists 
and 4 sympathizers. The women are very backward and party work among them is very 
difficult. 

“The Electric Station of 1886’’—-1,300 workmen are employed. The communist group 
has 27 members. Party work is not being conducted. The general state of mind is calm. 
The shop committee is communist. 


This publication lists 16,000 workers in one part of Moscow and finds 
among these 687 Bolshevist party members and sympathizers. The one union 
mentioned in the district shows about one-half of its members in these two 


classes. 

Concerning the “chaotic, topsy-turvy”’ activities of the Soviets, Maxim 
Gorky, while editor of an independent Bolshevist paper in Russia and while 
himself a Bolshevist, declared: 

The decrees of the government of People’s Commissioners are no more than news- 
paper feuilletons, no more, no less. It is that sort of literature which is written on water, 
and even though a real idea is now and then given expression to, the present circum- 
stances forbid the realization of any idea. 

Lenine possesses all the qualities of a “chief” including the absolute moral indifference 
which is often necessary to such a part. This people has already paid for Lenine’s “‘ex- 
perience” with thousands and thousands of lives. It will still cost tens of thousands more. 
But this atrocious tragedy never makes Lenine hesitate, for he is the slave of dogma, and 
his partisans are his slaves. The working classes are to Lenine what minerals are to the 
metallurgist. Can a Socialist-Nationalist state be made of this mineral? Indeed no, and 
Lenine doubts it. But why not try? What does Lenine risk if the attempt does not come 
off? Nothing much. 

Concerning those things for which Bolshevism stands and the Bolshevist 
methods of obtaining power and of furthering the cause of Bolshevism through - 
out the world, there is ample documentary evidence. 

Bruce Lockhart, whose competency is testified to by Raymond Robins, 
and who was in Russia at the same time as an unofficial English representative 
persona grata to the Bolshevist ruling powers, had this to say: 


The avowed ambition of Lenine is to create civil warfare throughout Europe. Every 
speech of Lenine’s is a denunciation of constitutional methods, and a glorification of the 
dectrine of physical force. With that object in view he is destroying systematically both 
by execution and by deliberate starvation every form of opposition to Bolshevism. This 
system of “terror” is aimed chiefly at the liberals and non-Bolshevist Socialists whom 
Lenine regards as his most dangerous opponents. 

Oscar Tokoi, first constitutionally elected prime minister of Finland, who 
spent several months in Russia as a pro-Bolshevist set down this verdict: 


In comparison with the entire population only a small minority supports the govern- 
ment, and what is worse, to the supporters of the government are rallying all the hooligans, 
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robbers, and others to whom this period of confusion promises a good chance of individual 
action. 

Even a great part of those who from the beginning could stay with the government 
and who still are sincere social democrats, having seen all this chaos,. begin to step aside or 
to ally themselves with those openly opposing the government. Naturally, as time goes by, 
there remains only the worst and the most demoralized element. Terror, arbitrary rule, 
and open brigandage become more and more usual and the government is not able to 
prevent it. 

Naturally, only a small part of the people will remain backing such an order. 


The world-wide revolutionary aims of the Bolsheviki are clearly indicated 
in last year’s May day proclamation of the Communist International in 
which appeared this phrase: 

Long live civil war; the only just war in which the oppressed class fights its oppressors- 


A more recent proclamation contained the following declaration: 

Conquest of the political power means not merely a change in personnel, but anni- 
hilation of the enemies’ apparatus of the government. The revolutionary era compels the 
proletariat to make use of the means of battle which will concentrate its entire energies; 
namely, mass action with its logical resultant direct conflict with the government ma- 
chinery in open combat. 


The ‘mass terror’ tactics of the Bolshevist rulers is characterized in 
numerous Bolshevist orders which have been published and of which the 
following official order of the Commandant of the Fortified District of Petro- 
grad quoted from Jzevestia of August 16, 1919, is a fair example: 

I warn all that in the event of repeated cases of arson, I will not hesitate to adopt 
extreme measures, including the shooting of the bourgeoisie hostages, in view of the fact 
that all the White Guard’s plots directed against the proletarian state must be regarded 
not as the crime of individuals but as the offense of the entire enemy class. 


Signed—Acting Commandant of the Fortified District of Petrograd: 
B. KozLovsky. 


The following official Soviet telegram dated September 2, 1918, justifies 
mass terror as a reprisal, but also refers to the fact t iatit had been previously 
adopted: 

Notwithstanding frequent pronouncements urging mass terror against the Socialist 
revioutionaries, White Guards and bourgeoisie, no real terror exists. Such a situation 
should decidedly be stopped. End should be put to weakness and softness. All Right 
Socialist revolutionaries known to local Soviets should be arrested immediately. Numerous 
hostages should be taken from the bourgeoisie and other classes. At theslightest attempt 
to resist or the slightest movement among the White Guards, mass shooting should be 
applied at once. Initiative in this matter rests especially with the local executive com- 
mittees. 

Terrorism is not denied by the Bolsheviki. Soviet Russia, published 
in New York City, as an organ of “Ambassador” Martens makes the plain 
declaration that if the policy of the Entente is not changed there may follow 
“total extermination of the Russian bourgeoisie by the exasperated masses.”’ 

Concerning the reasons for adoption of terrorist methods, Radek has said: 

I am one who does not deny that there has been terror in Russia. The government 
had to adopt drastic measures to keep the hungry, disgruntled, war-weary millions in leash. 


Lenine himself does not always excuse his civil war as a defensive propo- 
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sition. In his address to American workingmen, the text of which is declared 
genuine by Martens, Lenine said: 

In reality the class struggle in revolutionary times has always inevitably taken oa 
the form of a civil war, and civil war is unthinkable without the worst kind of destruction 
without terror and limitations on the form of democracy in the interest of war. One must 
be a sickly sentimentalist not to be able to see, to understand and appreciate this necessity. 

The class struggle is permanent. We are living in revolutionary times. In order to 
fight the class struggle effectively in such times, in order to get power and keep it, civil 
war, terrorism, etc., are necessary. Here is the whole doctrine. 


Early in Lenine’s civil war Gorky wrote: 

The revolutionary army garrison at Sebastopol has already undertaken the last 
final struggle with the bourgeoisie. Without much ado they decided simply to massacre 
all the bourgeoisie who lived within their reach. They decided and did it. At first they 
massacred the inhabitants of the two most bourgeoisie streeis in Sebastopol; then the same 
operation, in spite of the resistance of the local Soviet, was extended to Simferopol and then 
came the turn of Eupatoria. 

Apparently similar radical methods of class war will soon be applied to Greater Russia, 

In Russia conscience is dead. The Russian people, in fact, have lost all sense of right 
and wrong. “Pillage whatever there is to pillage.’ Such is the motto of the two groups of 
Bolsheviki. The Red Guards, constituted to attack the counter revolutionaries, shoot 
without trial any one whom they suspect. Pillage in all its forms is the only thing which 
is organized. In Petrograd every Bolshevist citizen may share in the spoil. 


This was written by Gorky early in 1918. This date should be borne 
in mind upon reading the remainder of Gorky’s statement which follows: 


For the period of revolution ten thousand lynchiugs have already been accounted for. 
This is how democracy is meting out judgment upon thcse who have in some way sinned 
against the new order. 

During the days of the progress of drunkenness human beings were shot down like 
dogs and the cold-blocded destruction of human lives came to be a coramon-place daily 
occurrence. In the newspaper Pravda the programs of the drunken mobs are written 
up as the “provocative acts of the bourgeoisie” which is clearly a misrepresentation; the 
employment of a petty phrase which can only lead to the further shedding of blood. 

The Moscow wireless New Year’s message for 1920 was: 

In 1920 we shall attain a victorious end of civil war. Siberia, The Ukraine, the Don 
region and the Caucasus desire Soviets. There will also be Soviets at Berlin, Washington 
Paris and London. Soviet authority will be supreme throughout the werld. 


Die Freitheit, the Berlin organ of the Independent Social Democrats, a 
revolutionary organ which has been most friendly to the Bolsheviki says: 

Purity of principles is for Russia only an article for exportation. Always seeking to 
introduce anarchy and disorder in the world, Lenine tcday finds his road to Damascus, 
for he is making a fresh appeal to capitalist forms in order to re-establish the general economy 
of the country. The dictatorship of the proletariat is reducing itself to the dictatcrship of 
a few Communist leaders. The Councils’ system is broken up, for the workers have no 
longer any in fluence in the factories. The agrarian program of the Ccmmunists is a complete 
fiasco. 

An interesting point which it is well to recall is the total lack of moral 
sense on the part of the Bolsheviki, using the term ‘‘moral sense’’ as it is 


understood in the civilized world. 

Zinoview, President of the Petrograd Soviet, discussing the Prinkopo 
Island proposal February 2, 1919, said: 

We are willing to sign unfavcrable peace with the Allies. It would only mean that 
we should put no trust whatever in the bit of paper we would sign. We should use the 
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breathing space so obtained in order to gather our strength in order that the mere continued 
existence of our government would keep up the world-wide propaganda which Soviet 
Russia has been carrying on for more than a year. 


A wireless dispatch from Moscow dated December 11, 1919, quotes 
Lenine as follows: 

In a mass, they (the well-to-do peasants) are on the side of the capitalists and are 
not content with the revolution that has taken place. It will be necessary to wage a long 
struggle yet against this group. The mass of the middle peasantry stand among thcse who 
have exploited others. Here is our mcst difficult task. 

“For the present there is no choice,” Lenine concludes, “‘we must assist the workers 
or the least hesitation will give victory into the hands of the landowners and capitalists.” 


The economic condition in internal Russia at the present time has 
absolutely nothing to do with the merits or demerits of the Bolshevist 
philosophy of government. 

The Russian economic situation should have not the slightest influence 
in determining the judgment of any person on the question of Bolshevism 
as a philosophy of government and of social organization. If the Russian 
economic organization were perfect and were functioning regularly with 
Prussian efficiency it would not add one iota to the weight of proof in favor 
of Bolshevism and should not be considered as having any bearing upon 
the question. 

The facts concerning the economic organization of Russia, however, 
do not show such a state of perfection but show a state of affairs decidedly 
the contrary. It may be of interest to quote one or two Bolshevist authori- 
ties on this phase of the question merely by way of illumination. 

The Severnaya Communar No. 78: 


There is an unprecedented decline of productivity in mills and factories. We must 
combat this resolutely. . 


The following statements, also highly illuminating, have been recently 
submitted by responsible. Russian trade unionists to Mr. W. A. Appleton 
as president of the International Federation of Trade Unions, forwarded by 
him to the American Federation of Labor, and form the most recent direct 
information : 

To W. A. APPLETON, President, 
International Federation of Trade Unions December 12th, 1919. 
Statement by the Workers’ Delegation—lIjevski and Vodkinska factories. ° 

This delegation, which arrived at London on December 6th, 1919, has by general con- 
sent of the workers of Ijevski and Vodkinska Factories, and by the resolution passed at 
the sitting of the Ural’s Trade Union on June 15th the following mission to perform: 

To inform the citizens of England concerning the present condition of Russia and 
the Russian working class. 

We come forward as non-party representatives of working men, and we do not wish 
to involve ourselves in English party politics. We turn to you in the first place as the 
representatives of a non-party labor organization, and ask you to give us your cooperation 
in the fulfillment of our mission. 

We have up to now given no interview to the English press. We wish to declare 
hereby that we are ready to answer all direct questions, both in meetings and the press, 
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and if necessary, to answer them before the Bureau of the International Federation of 


Trade Unions at Amsterdam. 
In submitting this statement we appeal in the name of justice to international 


democracy. 


(Signed) Ypova.ov, President 
Vodkinska Union Metal Workers. 
StRUMELOV, Member of 
Directorate of Metal Workers’ Union, 
Perm. 
JANDERMOV, Vice-President 
Federated Trade Unions of Urals. 


MENSHEKOV, Member of 
Executive Committee, Ijevski Union of 
Organization. 


The following supplementary statement is made by the delegate from the 


Vodkinska workers: 

The causes of the rising against the Soviet rule by Ijevski and Vodkinska peasant 
and workmen it is my wish to explain: 

People reading and hearing the thunderous logic and blatant rhethoric of Lenine, 
Trotzky and their associates, but unfamiliar with the actual state of affairs in Russia, 
are not in a position to understand it. They may think that the party which is fighting 
against Soviet rule, as established by Lenine and Trotzky, consists of the bourgeoisie and 
the old reactionary group. To emerge from this illusion it is necessary to master the 
history of the situation. It is necessary to listen to the voice of the real Russia. 

We recognize that Russia economically lags behind other nations; that Russian 
manufacturers are in their early stages of development, and from economic laws it is certain 
that where there are not manufactures there can be no working classes, consequently there 
can be no bourgeoisie. 

In Russia, out of 180,000,000 inhabitants, 150,000,000 are peasants and about 
20,000,000 are workers. Then we hear the Bolshevists talk about “power for the peasants 
and workers.” But is that what they have brought about? No. The voice of real Russia 
proclaims to all the world the foHowing story: 

The Bolshevists established their power by bayonets and broke the strength of peasants 
and workers, broke the elected assembly, which was on the principle of universal, direct- 
equal and secret voting—broke all the societies of a democratic nature, such as the Zemp- 
s tvos, that self-governing body elected by universal, direct and secret voting. The Bolshe, 
vists, ruthlessly, like autocratic gendarmes, killed all labor, political and socialistic organiza- 
tions, throttled ‘the labor press, as for instance, its organ of the Social Democrats and 
Social Republicans, and finally the Bolshevists established by degree the dawn of their 
own Tsarist Socialism. 

Who split up the reserve funds of the trade unions? The Bolshevists. Who split 
up the trade unions as a class? By whose orders were all strikes put down by force of arms 
and amid plentiful executions? It was the Bolshevists who broke the workmen’s coopera- 
tive societies and coverted their shops into communal stores. The Bolshevists promised 
the Russian people bread, peace and freedom. 

Actually, in place of peace they gave civil war, which destroyed all manufacture and 
stained every side with blood; in place of freedom, prison, exile and the shooting party; 
in place of bread, famine and the grave. So it was, that having drunk to the{full the cup 
of humiliation and tasted this red-bayonet Socialism, Ijevski and Vodkinska recognized 
that further life of this sort was impossible, and though without arms, and armed only 
with the armor of right, with only their blistered hands to fight with, united in spirit, to a 
man they rose against the oppressors, and by virtue of their strength of will, snatched the 
rifles from the hands of the Red Guard and began the battle for citizens’ rights and the 
freedom of the Russian people. 
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The reader asks why Bolshevism holds out so long if the peasants and workers are 
fighting against it. This is the true answer: All the world knows that the Bolshevists cor- 
cluded peace with Wilhelm, disarmed the Russian army, and with the Germans began to 
Shoot down the workers and peasants. All the time their chief power has rested in Magyars, 
Chinese, Letts, Tsar’s gendarmes, capital criminals and communists. 

All these dark forces, armed to the teeth, are driving under threat of death, father 
against son, brother against brother, and the Russian people, which bore the first brunt of 
the mailed fist of Teutonic junkerdom and in the first place saved France and all Europe 
from destruction’s bite, now bleeds in the struggle against it, and looks to allied demccracy 
all over the world, in its turn to save Russia. 

(Signed) YPOVALOV. 


A supplementary statement by member for Ijevski factory follows: 


We, Ijevski and Vodkinska workers, who raised the standard and took arms against 
Bolshevism are anxious to give our story to English workers and to English newspapers. We 
wish to explain the reason which led to our revolt, for we can not at present understand why 
part of the English Press regards the Bolshevists as the friends of trade unionism. We Rus- 
sian workers have found that the Bolshevists turned out enemies to trade unionism as big as 
the capitalists of the Tzar’s time. We are ready to give you details of the horrors which we 
workers have lived through under the regime of their despotic sway. We will give you th? 
story of the decline of Russian productivity, and with it the eclipse of the industrial classes. 

We took up arms against our oppressors in the name of the duty which we owe to 
Labor’s flag, for which hundreds and thousands of its loyal defenders have died in our part 
of the world. 

(Signed) MENSHEKOV. 


The point which it is intended to convey is that there is available in 


America and there has been in free circulation for months, ample information 
of an authentic and official character descriptive of Bolshevism as applied to 
government in Russia. No American who cares to take the pains to read that 
which is almost thrust under his observation need have the slightest doubt 
about the philosophy of Bolshevism or about the aims of the Bolshevist 
government set up by Lenine and Trotsky in what is known as Soviet Russia. 

It is not necessary to withhold judgment on the ground of insufficient 
information nor is it all to the point that there are facts about the economic 
structure in Russia concerning which we are not informed. Judgment as to 
whether the political structure of Bolshevism is good or bad, democratic or 
anti-democratic, desirable or undesirable, must be formed on the basis of 
facts about the character of that structure itself. An autocracy may be efficient 
in feeding and clothing its subjects but the American mind will insist upon 
passing judgment on autocracy upon the facts relating to the autocracy itself 
and not upon the basis of whether it feeds the people or doesn’t feed them. 
Industrial efficiency can never pass current in the United States as a reason fcr 
the existence of an autocracy. 

In all concepts of freedom within the American nation one fundamental 
principle is that any involuntary servitude, that is, compulsory labor, shall 
not be enforced upon the working people. Indeed, as a result of the American 
Civil War of 1861-65, four million colored slaves were freed and an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States adopted as follows: 

Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except asa punishment for crime, wherecf 


the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction. 
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And that concept and the spirit of that amendment have been entirely 
reversed by the constitution of Bolshevist Russia, which provides for and 
enforces compulsory labor. 

The plea to withhold judgment on the ground that “we know nothing 
about Russia” is a plea based on a false assumption and a plea which should be 
denied a hearing for the simple reason that \we do know about: Russia in al 
those essentials which are necessary in paSSing judgment on Bolshevism. 
The plea to withhold judgment is a last desperate attempt to win favor from 
the American people for a system of government which by the confession of its 
own advocates and defenders is foreign to ony concept of the American 
Republic. 

We know about Russia. We know about Bolshevism. We know the 
piteous story of cruelty and intolerance and we know the autocratic concept 
that underlies the minority dictatorship which is hailed to the world by its 
dupes and advocates as the most perfect state of society yet devised. 

We know about it and we condemn it completely, finally and for all 


time. 





In June, 1918, at St. Paul during the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, a resolution was adopted creating a committee for 
the purpose of conducting a campaign for the organization 
of the men employed in the iron and steel industries. The 
officials of the organizations primarily concerned met in session and invited 


AND YET THEY 
WILL ORGANIZE 


the:,President of the American Federation of Labor to confer with them, 
Samuel Gompers was elected chairman; John Fitzpatrick, vice-chairman, and 
W. Z. Foster, secretary. 

The entire movement was inaugurated upon the urgent request of many 
of the iron and steel workers who hoped something might be done by which 
they might have an opportunity to present their just grievances to the con- 
sideration of their employers and to secure from them conferences by which 
remedies and adjustments might be effected. 

After a year’s campaign the committee reported to the following conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor at Atlantic City in June, 1919, the 
organization of over 100,000 of the workers in the industry. Encouraged by 
that result, the organizing committee decided to continue for more thor- 
ough organization. During the convention the president of the Federation 
and chairman of the committee communicated with Judge Gary, asking 
that a conference might be had for the purpose of discussing the subject and en- 
deavoring toremove some of the unjust conditions and of urging an agreement 
for mutual benefit. But this communication was ignored by Judge Gary of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

By August, 1919, the membership had grown to over 150,000 iron and 
steel workers. A committee also sought an interview with Judge Gary which 
was refused. In the meantime every power of the corporation was utilized, 
not only to crush the organization but the spirit of the men. Hundreds of 
these workers were summarily dismissed for no other reason than that they 
were members of the organization. The refusal and the discharges provoked 
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such a spirit of resentment that the employes concluded that if they did not 
strike in protest and perhaps thereby bring about a change of feeling upon the 
part of the corporation that they would be discharged and turned upon the 
streets without the slightest opportunity of having their grievances have any 
influence upon the employers. 

In addition there were certain elements at work in trying to get a mass 
strike controlled and directed by the I. W. W., which would bode nothing but 
evil to the men, the industry and the country. Many of the men were led to 
believe that if the strike was abandoned or postponed the charges and in- 
sinuations made by the I. W. W. against the American Federation of Labor 
would play into the hands of the Steel Corporation. Under the circumstances 
the strike could not either be abandoned or postponed. It was inaugurated 
on September 22,1919. The strike, so far as the men were concerned, was law- 
abiding and peaceful and so attested by observers including the representa- 
tives of the press. The men made an earnest and honest effort not only to 
organize but to maintain their organization and to secure better conditions of 
labor and life by their conduct. 

On January 9, the following telegram was received: 

PrrTsBuRGH, PENN., 1920 Jan. 9. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Steel Corporations with the active assistance of the press, the courts, the federal 
troops, state police and many public officials, have denied steel workers their right of free 
speech, free assemblage, and the right to organize, and by this arbitrary and ruthless misuse 
of power have brought about a condition which has compelled the National Committee for 
Organizing Iron and Steel Workers to vote today that the active strike phase of the steel 
campaign is now at an end.f Aivigorous campaign of education and reorganization wil] 


be immediately begun and will not cease until industrial justice in the steel industry has 
been achieved. All steel strikers are now at liberty to return to work pending preparations 


for the next big organization movement 





Joun FrrzpaTricx. 
D. J. Davis. 
Epwarp J. Evans. 
Wm. HANNON. 
Ws. Z. Foster. 


And thus the iron and steel strike of 1919 as a strike came to an end. The 
work of organizing the men will be continued. The right of men to organize 
and be represented by representatives of their own choosing with the right of 
collective bargaining governing hours, wages, relations and conditions of 
employment will yet be recognized and established—aye, recognized and es- 
tablished, and perhaps sooner than the forces hostile to Labor may expect. 





For the fiscal year of May 1 to December 31, 1919, charters were issued 
to 2 international unions, 119 central bodies, 434 local trade unions, and 209 
federal labor unions—a total of 764 for the period of eight months. 

For December alone charters were issued to 11 central bodies, 26 local 
trade unions and 6 federal labor unions—a total of 43 for the month. 
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American and International Labor 
Problems 


By W. A. APPLETON 


The American Federationist here publishes the views of an English trade unionist on 
America. It is the report to his organization submitted by William A. Appleton, Secretary 
of the General Federation of Trade Unions, and President of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, on his return from a visit to this country during the International Labor Con- 
ference. It sometimes is helpful to know how our work and our institutions appeal to those who 
are not always among us. Mr. Appleton is a clear-thinking trade unionist and a devoted friend 
of the American trade union movement. 


eration of Trade Unions considered it 

would be advisable that I should visit 
the International Labour Conference at 
Washington,and the Management Committee 
of the General Federation of Trade Unions en- 
dorsed this decision, and decided that Alder- 
man Ivor H. Gwynne should go with me in 
order that there might be opportunities for 
consultation on all subjects that might arise. 

It is necessary to state quite clearly that I 
went to the United States of America on the 
instructions of the General Federation of 
Trade Unions and the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. My business was not 
with any Government nor was I under any 
obligation to any political party. It was the 
opinion of both the Trade Union organisa- 
tions that the conference on industrial mat- 
ters offered extraordinary opportunities for 
personal touch and brief interchange of 
views between delegates coming from all 
parts of the world. It was never the inten- 
tion that Mr. Gwynne and myself should 
stay longer than we jointly considered neces- 
sary. After the 9th November we decided 
that nothing more would be accomplished by 
remaining, and on the 11th I left Washing- 
ton for New York, and sailed from this city, 
after a flying visit to Boston, on the 15th, 
reaching home on the 25th. 

At the conference itself, which was opened 
on the 29th October, 37 countries had sent 94 
representatives, plus some hundreds of 
technical advisers, to the ope ing session. 
Others, including South Africans, came a lit- 
tle later, while the Germans were expected 
to arrive about the 25th, or nearly a month 
after the Conference opened. 

The programme had been arranged by the 


Ts Bureau of the International Fed- 


Organising Committee appointed under the 
League of Nations Covenant. This pro- 
gramme is too long for insertion in such a re- 
port as this, but it can be obtained in book 
form. Washington was adopted as the meet- 
ing place, and the invitations were issued by 
the United States Government. 

Two impressions concerning the Confer- 
ence, formed before leaving England, were 
crystalised into conclusions by the third 
day. One was that the gathering should have 
been described as the International Indus- 
trial Conference, and not the International 
Labour Conference. Another was that the 
time for the Conference was inopportune. 
A third conclusion developed before a week 
had elapsed, and this was that nations which 
had fought for the right of self-determination 


.in politics would demand the same right in 


respect of industrial matters and in social 
economics. 

Those who decided that the gathering 
should be called the International Labour 
(instead of Industrial) Conference did not 
give due consideration to the fact that 
Labour possessed but 25 per cent of the 
representation, the remainder being shared 
by governments and employers. This dis- 
parity may not have affected the delibera- 
tion or the results of the Conference, but it 
did offer opportunities for criticism. 

Holding the Conference while America was 
still embroiled in domestic difficulties may 
account for the attitude generally adopted 
towards it. This attitude was one of in- 
different detachment rather than of active 
hostility. Many thousands were undoubt- 
edly interested in the ideals adumbrated at 
the Conference, but others were irritated by 
the circumstances surrounding it. Some 
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alleged that Britain had got the best of 
America over the Peace Treaty, and they 
feared that Britain now sought to secure 
industrial advantages by precipitating an 
International Industrial Convention which 
might conceivably reflect upon American 
methods or handicap American progress. 

The Special Conference convened by the 
American Federation of Labour on Novem 
ber 9th brought to Washington many Trade 
Union representatives from the distant prov- 
inces of the States. Gathered together 
for the purpose of discussing the position 
created by the steel strike and the coal strike, 
they offered an admirable opportunity of 
ascertaining opinions outside official circles. 
Their answers to questions concerning the 
International Labour Conference invariably 
revealed the opinion that it had come at a 
most inconvenient time. Sometimes their 
answers suggested annoyance, but none of 
them displayed the strident antipathies of 
Senator Sherman or the active hostility of 
Senators Reed and La Follette. Most of 


those questioned would certainly have been 
happier if the Conference had been post- 
poned until America had straightened out 


her own political and industrial problems 
and ratified the Treaty of Peace. . 

When it was pointed out that the date of 
the Conference (October 29th) was fixed by 
the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
that the invitations were issued by the 
United States Government, which, presum- 
ably, knew its own business, the answer was 
that the Big Four had made other mistakes, 
some of which had already been rectified, 
and that the holding of this Conference at 
the date fixed, was a decision which might 
wisely have been reconsidered. It was also 
urged that in making this and similar com- 
mitments, the President had acted too 
autocratically. 

The President of the United States did not 
face criticism alone. Unhappily, there was 
some disposition to place upon Great Britain 
responsibility for what appeared to be un- 
necessary precipitancy. The unsatisfactory 
feeling was strengthened by the failure of the 
American Government to secure the appro- 
priations necessary to meet the expenses of a 
conference which it had invited to Washing- 
ton. The spectacle of Britain meeting the 
current expenses was displeasing to Ameri- 
cans; it brought mild ridicule in the Press, 
and it was difficult to make some people 


believe that Britain had no ulterior motives, 

Do the people think the Conference will 
help America? Are they averse to its ideals? 
The people of America are not averse to any- 
thing which is likely to help suffering human- 
ity. It is possible that a plebiscite would 
give a big majority for an immediate ratifica- 
tion of the Peace Treaty and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, even though it in- 
cluded the Labour clauses. Americans are 
conscious of strength, and feel able to get 
even with any situation, but many would 
vote for ratification only on account of the 
world’s sorry plight. Their reservations, in- 
stead of being made in the Senate, would be 
made in their hearts, and an undercurrent of 
dissatisfaction would probably remain and 
continue for some time. Americans do not 
anticipate national advantage from the Con- 
ference. They believe in their ability to 
make their industrial conditions better than 
anything outlined by the Organising Com- 
mittee. Even Mexicans who were in Wash- 
ington asserted that their national constitu- 
tion provided more than the Conference 
promised. 

Some of the observers were amused at the 
spectacle of official representatives moving 
amendments to the official programme. In 
America this procedure deceives no one. 
Their political experiences have opened their 
eyes, and they are fully aware of the reasons 
which prompt men to vote for official propo- 
sitions and to speak in favour of variations 
which may appeal to groups of supporters 
in their several countries. 

Will the nations accept the findings of the 
Conference? Will it be possible to impose 
intérnational uniformity in industrial affairs? 
I found some who believed that the nations 
would officially accept the findings, but none 
outside the Conference who believed that 
international uniformity could result. Racial 
characteristics, climatic conditions, and phy- 
siographic opportunities differ too widely for 
uniformity in hours, wages, and methods 
to be possible. What may result is an ar- 
rangement by which the exhaustive effects of 
work may be ascertained and the real value 
of work determined. 

Generally it was agreed that humanity 
demanded the abolition of conditions which 
destroy health and happiness, but that the 
world is so short of necessaries that it can not 
continue the support of the idle. Each 
nation, they think, may be expected, at least 
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for many years, to guard jealously its right 
to work out its own salvation in accordance 
with its national circumstances and op- 
portunities. Attempts to infringe this right 
may provoke international quarrels of far 
greater seriousness than those which arise 
frcm our own demarcation squabbles. 

Of the industrial situation in America it is 
necessaryto speak with the greatest diffidence. 
As it exists today, it is reflected in the police 
strike at Boston, the steel strike, and the coal 
strike. The first was broken. The condi- 
tions under which the men worked were bad, 
and otight to have been voluntarily im- 
proved by the authorities. Many of the 
men’s places have been filled, but the au- 
thorities still hold the streets with armed 
soldiers, who maintain order and direct 
traffic. 

Reports concerning the steel strike are con- 
flicting, and an outsider can not discuss the 
situation without running the risk of making 
it worse. Enough for the moment to say that 
the employers made the most of the fact that 
one of the men appointed to lead the strike 
had been a militant member of the I. W. W. 

Coal, in America as well as in Britain, has 
been the source of infinite trouble. Here 
again there are many conflicting statements, 
but out of the confusion of utterance, of 
charge and counter charge, come facts which 
justify the men’s demand for additional pay, 
and which vitiate the charges of breach of 
contract. They have received no recent ad- 
vances in wages though cost of living has 
increased very much. Their war-time agree- 
ment was to last until the end of the war or 
until the 3lst March, 1920, should the war 
continue beyond that date. The agreement 
was between the United States Govern- 
ment, the operators or owners, and the 
miners. It governed both prices and wages. 
Had the agreement been loyally continued 
by all parties neither prices nor wages could 
have been altered. The Government, how- 
ever, permitted the operators to raise prices, 
and this immediately raised dissatisfaction 
amongst the miners. They very justly ar- 
gued that if the war had ended for the 
operators it had ended for the miners. If 
prices could be raised so could wages. At 
least that was how the matter stood for the 
workmen. Unfortunately, their demand for 
higher wages was accompanied by a demand 
for a six-hour day and a five-day week, 
and this dual demand was complicated by an 
outside cry for nationalisation. 


The miners based their claim for a 30-hour 
week on the assertion that the average period 
of employment was already less than this. 
That, in fact, they had only worked an aver- 
age of 180 days during the twelve months 
preceding their demand. In any case, they 
were open to negotiate on the question of 
wages and hours, and they everywhere de- 
clare that no demand for nationalisation 
appeared in the terms submitted to the em- 
ployers. This appears to have been an un- 
official reverberation of the demand made in 
Great Britain, and it was utilised to promote 
prejudice against the men. The cry of the 
State in danger aroused public hostility 
and brought an injunction against the strike, 
and though many were for fighting the in- 
junction the acting President of the Mine 
Workers’ Federation decided to officially 
call off the strike and trust to negotiations. 

The injunction is a weapon against the 
strike, which is not yet in operation in 
Britain. It is brutally unfair and may some 
day involve America in grave disorder. Any- 
one who disregards an injunction may be 
committed to jail, not for striking or advo- 
cating a strike but for contempt of court. 
He has no acceptable defence. He has of- 
fended against the court, not against the law. 
The possible consequences are so serious that 
I never heard a single American defend the 
injunction, qua injunction. Generally, they 
were against the strike, but they were equally 
against this particular method of dealing 
with it. 

The facility with which injunctions may 
be obtained owes much to the fact that many 
Americans, either through ignorance or 
malice, fail to differentiate between the 
Trade Unionist, the socialist, and the 
anarchist. They fail to see that neither of 
these may have sympathy or association 
with the other; that one aims at improving 
conditions of industry; that another aims at 
changing systems of government, and, that 
the third aims at destroying all govern- 
ments. This failure to differentiate promises 
deplorable consequences. Lack of recogni- 
tion and consideration are already making 
many Trade Union officials turn their 
thoughts towards other methods, and there is 
a possibility of them, in their disgust and dis- 
appointment, stepping towards the platform 
of the extremists. 

While the American employer takes what 
is to an Englishman an incomprehensible 
attitude towards Trade Unions it is only fair 
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to say that many are ceasing to regard their 
workmen merely as oranges to be squeezed 
dry. Everywhere they are considering, 
and starting, welfare schemes, and they are 
adapting the shop steward movement to 
their own uses. Training, recreation, and 
housing are now regarded as aids to efficiency, 
and America is out for 100 per cent efficiency. 
One employer who finds employment for 
12,500 people in one area has taken hold of 
the shop steward idea. All his industrial 
operations are graded, and every grade is 
divided into conveniently sized and situated 
groups. Each group has its steward or his 
equivalent. From these stewards a general 
authority is formed, and this in turn helps 
to provide an executive of six. The em- 
ployer claims that by this method he keeps 
an open shop and satisfied workers. 

In some places there is what is known as 
the vestibule school. In this school the work- 
ers are tested and ed and encouraged 
to pass from the lower to the higher grades of 
industry. This method may make good 
workers without making good citizens. The 
introduction of liberalising influences is 


imperative if the latter and greater end is to 
be achieved. 

The mentality of the American has always 
made for production, now it makes for pro- 
duction plus style and quality. Because of 
this development the shortening of the work- 
ing day may affect production and price less 


seriously in America than in other countries. 
The American is out for money and leisure, 
but he is much too shrewd to expect these to 
come by any way except of hard going during 
the time he is actually on the job. The 
willingness to try new methods and machin- 
ery also helps and may enable the workers 
there to go better than the Conference pro- 
poses, and of their own efforts secure the 
adoption of a forty-four-hour week. 

Shop prices offer interesting comparisons. 
Cotton goods already appear to be cheaper, 
and if price is pitted against price they are 
better. Artificial silks are abundant and are 
said to retain colour and gloss after washing. 
I brought away samples of both cotton and 
artificial silk in order to experiment and test. 

The lightning strike does not appear to be 
popular with Americans. On the contrary, 
it is the proud boast of some Trade Unions, 
particularly of the National Union of Boot 
and Shoe Operatives, that they have never 
broken a contract. Whether it is good or bad 
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they honour it. If it is bad they seek to alter 
it at the proper time; if it is good they seek to 
continue it or improve it. 

America has many important matters cry- 
ing for consideration and settlement. She 
has her liquor, her language, and her colour 
questions, her industrial difficulties, and the 
insistent recrudescence of trouble on her 
southern borders. Profoundly important as 
the settlement of these problems must be, I 
doubt whether Americans would take kindly 
to any attempts on the part of Britain to 
interfere in these problems and to intrude, 
either officially or unofficially, offers of ad- 
vice or assistance. 

America also has her Irish question, and 
propagandists obviously seek to use it for the 
purpose of sowing dissension between the two 
nations. In the theatres, music halls, and 
cinemas it is interesting to note that while 
the applause which follows the propagandist 
gags or songs or pictures is sometimes loud, 
it is seldom general. 

The war has taught America many things; 
it has taught her some things about Ireland. 
She knows that in this faction-ridden coun- 
try there are two major Irish questions, and 
that any attempt to use the British Army 
against the loyal section on behalf of the dis- 
loyal section would result in mutiny. She 
knows also that the average Britisher ar- 
dently desires a new Ireland but not a new 
Heligoland. She is traditionally interested in 
the Irish question, but having learned many 
things from those of her troops who were 
quartered in Ireland, and having seen the 
effects of interference in European politics 
she is disposed to regard with kindly con- 
sideration Britain’s task of securing a work- 
able solution of her Irish problems. 

America’s determination to perpetuate 
war-time legislation in respect of alcohol and 
to definitely prohibit its general use can 
only be appreciated by those who have con- 
siderable knowledge of her internal affairs 
and who understand her passion for physical 
and mental efficiency. In the Southern 
States particularly the liquor question is 
mixed up with colour problems, and through- 
out the whole of the States there has been the 
conviction that the liquor interests domi- 
nated politics and supported those political 
abuses which tended to bring the country 
and its administrative authorities into con- 
tempt. 

In estimating the future of America, it is 
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necessary always to take into consideration 
the extraordinary power of the national 
spirit and the extent of the agricultural basis. 
American Trade Unionists will go a long way 
to improve wages and conditions, but they 
will not go an inch to hurt America. Tourists 
who only see New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
and other cities where the alien population 
happens to be numerous, sometimes dream of 
successful revolutions, but their dreams are 
not likely to materialise. A buoyant, con- 
fident, all-pervading Americanism exists 
almost everywhere. It was the love of Amer- 
ica which determined her people’s course in 
respect of alcohol; it is this love which feeds 
the passion for self-education and leads to the 
erection of buildings and monuments such as 
no other nation possesses. Sometimes these 
buildings and monuments lack qualities 
which Europeans prefer, but they never lack 
the expression of force and power and na- 
tionality. This great nation is divided into 
48 sovereign States, each jealous of its own 
rights and dignity, but all jealous of the 
rights and dignity of the United States. 

The strength of the national spirit and the 
need for it will make the task of forming a 
political Labour party very difficult indeed. 
Any party or cause having an anti-national 
basis will meet with tremendous opposition 
from the millions who, in supporting the 
Monroe Doctrine, at once emphasise their 
faith in American institutions and their de- 
termination to maintain them. It is not 
necessarily in the large cities that the opposi- 
tion will be the strongest. The small towns 
and the hamlets will place the State before 
any party and will shrewdly discount all 
political promises. The assertion that the 
Farmers’ Union will join hands with the new 
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Labour party may be taken cum grano salis. 
These farmers will only support a party 
which protects their own productions. Such 
a policy would mean higher prices to all 
consumers and would clash with every plank 
in the new party’s platform. It is for this and 
similar reasons that one may avoid attach- 
ing too much importance to the suggestions of 
coalition between groups having diametri- 
cally opposed interests. 

The stability derived from a virile na- 
tionalism is greatly strengthened by the 
broadness of the agricultural basis upon 
which the nation rests. It is asserted that 
60,000,000 people are engaged in agriculture 
or its auxiliary occupations. These people 
are too closely in touch with nature and with 
the actual facts of life to be easily stampeded 
by the oratory of the revolutionist. 

America will not escape trouble. When the 
exchange value of the pound note falls be- 
low four dollars, Britain will have to starve a 
little or find cheaper sources of supply. In 
either case America will be hard pressed to 
find remunerative work for her industrial 
population. It is in these days of crisis that 
she will suffer from the policy which utilised 
the injunction and soured the minds of some 
of her best sons. Thanks to her willingness to 
work, to her inherent capacity, her national- 
ism, and her agricultural tesources she will 
come through with less disturbance and suf- 
fering than other nations who have been ac- 
tively involved in the world war, but who 
have pinned their faith to phrases or to 
parliaments. 

To wish others well is to comfort one’s own 
soul. I wish America well. 

W. A. APPLETON. 

November 26th, 1919. 





Unemployment is due to underconsumption. 


insufficient wages. 


Underconsumption is caused by low or 


Just wages will prevent industrial stagnation and lessen periodical unemployment. 

Give the workers just wages and their consuming capacity is correspondingly in- 
creased. A man’s ability to consume is controlled by the wages received. Just wages 
will create a market at home which will far surpass any market that may exist elsewhere. 
and will lessen unemployment.—A. F.of L. Reconstruction Program. 





The Socialist “Internationale” 


THE FACTS FROM THE INSIDE 


The Pan-German Internationale—London 


(Concluded from the January issue) 


IlI.—The Capture of the Machine 


(By ADOLPHE SmirTH, Official Anglo-French 
Interpreter from 1882 at the Congresses 
of the ‘‘Internationale.’’) 


[London Times, Thursday, July 31, 1919.] 


The success of German propaganda among 
the extreme revolutionary and Socialist ele- 
ments of the French population is as repul- 
sive as it is unexpected. Such success might 
occur in any other country; but, after the 
cruel German invasion of 1870-71, it should 
have been impossible in France. So long as 
the majority of the Socialist leaders were 
men who had experience of the last war, the 
Internationale took every precaution against 
the Germans. Rules were carefully framed 
for that purpose; and, when it was proposed 
to hold the congress of 1891 in Brussels, 
strong objections were raised on the ground 
that the Belgians were too near to Prussia 
and too much under German influence. On 
the other hand, the proposed general secre- 
tary, M. A. Defnet, was so stanch and reli- 
able that every one felt confident he would 
resist any German intrigue. 

As a precaution, four anti-Marxist rules 
had been established during the congress of 
1889. First it was stipulated that each na- 
tionality should verify the credentials of its 
own delegates, otherwise the Marxists might 
impose delegates not accepted by the coun- 
tries they pretended torepresent. Secondly, 
the vote should be by nationality, otherwise 
the Marxists would contrive to hold con- 
gresses where they had a local majority. 
Thirdly, no society could send delegates if it 
had not been in existence for a clear twelve 
months before the congress met. This was 
meant to exclude the bogus delegates, prod- 
ucts of the Delegirtenmacherei, by which 
Marx manufactured his partisans. Fourthly, 
no subject should be discussed that had 
not been notified six weeks before the 


congress met to all forthcoming members. 
If the Germans accepted these rules there 
would be no objection to meeting them, even 
though they had held a rival and opposition 
congress in Paris in 1889. 


German Supremacy 


The Germans did not accept these rules, 
but succeeded in getting rid of the general 
secretary, A. Defnet, and got a creature of 
their own, Jean Volders, appointed in his 
stead. The new secretary threw aside all 
these rules and so behaved as to disgust the 
British trade unionists and keep them away. 
Full details of this German intrigue and its 
success were published by The Times on 
July 28, 1891. The British trade unionists 
were fully warned. They can not claim 
ignorance as an excuse for having abandoned 
their post. Thus the Germans gained the 
upper hand, a supremacy rendered manifest, 
as stated before, at the Zurich Congress of 
1893. This would not have happened if the 
British and Americans had been present in 
full force. 

This defeat at the international congresses 
affords no reason why the French in France 
should have pleaded for the Germans. That 
some Englishmen, and more especially 
Scotchmen, are also pro-Germans may be 
conceivable. But the French have been 
under the heels of the Germans, and that 
makes the fact almost inexplicable. Yet asa 
matter of fact there were, and there are to- 
day, French leaders in France who are more 
German than the Germans themselves. 
There are Frenchmen who went to the inter- 
national congresses as representatives of a 
conquered people ready to make room for the 
strongest. Worse still, this spirit of self- 
abasement refuses to realize that the battles 
of the Marne have broken the chains forged 
at Sedan. 
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Disillusioned Frenchmen 


Up to the very outbreak of hostilities there 
were Frenchmen who maintained that war 
was impossible. The Germans were far too 
good. They would never be so wicked as to 
fight. During the war these same agitators 
clamoured for peace at any price. Today 
they are the loudest in denouncing the peace 
that has been obtained. And these same 
pacifists, for many, though not all, call them- 
selves pacifists, are now doing their best to 
promote civil war. 

Some of the leading French Socialists, who 
during the war have helped in organizing 
national defence, were very favourable to the 
Germans before the war. This was in a 
measure due to Jaures. The chief French 
tribune was more eloquent than wise. He 
was a popular leader rather than a profound 
statesman. Otherwise he would have better 
foreseen the consequences of his uncom- 
promising insistence on union where there 
was no union. Questions that should have 
been discussed were set aside for fear of pro- 
ducing a split in the party. Thus the pro- 
German tendencies were never properly 
challenged and fought. Marxists and anti- 
Marxists had to pretend to be friends. The 
Marxists twenty years ago were but a petty 
minority in France. They seized with de- 
light this opportunity of ingratiating them- 
selves with the majority. They brought 
over German Social Democrats to speak in 
France and Germany, money to bolster up the 
tottering finances of the French Socialist 
Press. At the congress of the French 
Socialist Party held at St. Quentin in April, 
1911, it was gratefully acknowledged that 
the German Socialists had taken shares for 
£1,000 in L’ Humaniie, the official organ of 
the French Socialist Party. The Austrians 
also had taken shares, but only to the extent 
of £80. 


The Power of Money 


About the same time Bebel was boasting, 
at the German Socialist Congress, held at 
Jena, that they had sent £20,000 to help the 
Russian Socialists. How could a party sup- 
posed to be, in the main, a workingman’s 
party, afford to send such comparatively 
large sums abroad? What service were the 
down-trodden Russians expected to render 
to the cause of Social Democracy? We have 
the answer now. The service which the 


Russian revolutionists, under Lenin’s leader- 
ship, have rendered to the German armies 
are evident to the whole world. But for 
them the reinforcements from Russia which 
rendered the German offensive in March, 
1918, possible, could not have been obtained. 

The German purchase of shares in 
L’ Humanite is a known and excusable fact. 
How many other-financial transactions have 
taken place that are less known and less 
excusable? The money spent by Germany 
in propaganda is set down at several million 
pounds sterling. Even the lowest estimate 
amounts to an enormous sum. The danger 
of the situation is that, under the pretext’ 
of international brotherhood, it is quite 
easy to give or lend money without its 
having in any way the appearance of bribery. 
Yet the friend who is hospitable, and occa- 
sionally lends or gives money, is likely to 
have considerable influence when he also 
gives advice. In what other way have these 
millions of German money been spent? And 
what could have induced so many French 
Socialists to declare publicly that the Ger- 
man Socialists would not fight? If these 
Frenchmen knew that the German Socialists 
would fight, then they were traitors. If they 
did not know, then they can not be compli- 
mented on their perspicacity. Either the 
German Socialists deceived the French 
Socialists or the French Socialists deceived 
the French people. In any case, it was all 
to the advantage of the German army; 
and instead of promoting Socialism, it has 
rendered at least the Social Democracy of 
Germany synonymous with Kaiserism. If 
the Kaiser is to be brought to trial, why not 
some of these treacherous or purblind 
Socialists? 


More Internationales Than One 


It is important to bear in mind that there 
are many Internationales besides the Interna- 
tionale. Nor are they all working-class 
Internationales. There are numerous scien- 
tific Internationales, and some have held 
as many as twenty international congresses, 
though they do not meet every year. Most 
of these organizations have a permanent 
international secretary or office. It has been 
my privilege to attend nearly all the inter- 
national congresses of hygiene, and several of 
the international congresses of medicine, of 
the medical press, of the war against tuber- 
culosis, and of other kindred movements. 
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Here, among members of the liberal pro- 
fessions, as in working class congresses, the 
German delegation acted with the same mili- 
tary discipline. The science which. they 
represented was a secondary consideration, 
the interests of Germany, the advertising of 
German achievements, not to say German 
goods, was the first object. 

In all fields of action the German as an 
internationalist needs to be studied with far 
greater care than as yet has been bestowed on 
him. We must no longer be deceived by the 
nominal purpose of a congress; the political 
interests that are hidden behind must be 
fathomed. Take an example. It is not 
necessary to insist on the importance of as- 
certaining whether the microbe of bovine 
pgs can produce human tuberculo- 

’ The danger or otherwise of consuming 
eticiocs meat “was of very material 
importance to the German Agrarian Party, 
for a large proportion of German cattle was 
known to be tuberculous. This party held 
office when at a great international scientific 
‘congress it was my good fortune to discover 
and to denounce intrigues that had for their 

the adoption of a resolution exon- 
erating the specific germ of bovine tubercu- 
losis. This manoeuvre had been promoted 
by the German delegation and the official 
representatives of the German government. 
Science is supposed to recognize neither 
frontier nor private interests, but to be de- 
voted to the pursuit of truth. To the Ger- 
man it would appear as if the sole mission of 
science is to serve Germany. And this is 
pan-Germanism, not internationalism. 


Headquarters in Germany 


To return to workmen and Socialists, it is 
stated that there are at least twenty-four 
trade union Internationales. As a proof of 
the grip the Germans have acquired over the 
world’s labour and Socialist movements, it is 
noteworthy that all but four of these Inter- 
tionales have their headquarters in Germany. 
Two, the miners and the cotton operatives, 
have British international secretaries and 
their headquarters are in England. The 
diamond cutters’ Internationale has its offices 
in Holland; and the “Industry of the Book” 
(printing trades) i in Belgium. The archives 
and the funds of all the other international 
organizations of trades unions are in Ger- 
many. This has caused great confusion dur- 
ing the war. Many of these trades desire 
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to remove their head offices from Germany, 
but the Germans object, and this resistance 
may lead to splits in their ranks. 


The Prevention of War 


The trade union Internationales are sup- 
posed to be neutral in politics; a fact which 
has, if anything, facilitated the treacherous 
political action of the German workmen. 
With only one exception, it has been part of 
my work to act’as interpreter at all the . 
annual congresses held by the International 
Federation of Miners since their first con- 
gress at Jolimont in 1890 to their last con- 
gress at Karlsbad in 1913. During the latter 
congresses the question of the prevention 
of war was pressed forward more and more. 
The Internationale had discussed proposals 
in favour of a general strike against war. 
The miners felt this was not only im- 
practicable, but also unnecessary. It would 
suffice for the miners and the transport 
workers to strike, and war would be para- 
lyzed; fleets and armies could not move. 
Such a strike, however, would be high 
treason unless friend and foe were absolutely 
unanimous. Consequently the Germans 
were repeatedly asked what they would do. 
In answer they explained that the German 
Law did not allow trade unions to discuss and 
take action in political matters, and war was 
undoubtedly a political question. 

The German miners appealed especially to 
the law-abiding British delegates and asked 
if it would not be foolish for the German 
workers to provide their government with a 
pretext to dissolve their trade union and seize 
their reserve funds. As a result of this dis- 
cussion it was generally agreed that they 
might remain neutral and abstain from voting 
on such war questions. At the same time, 
in private conversation and otherwise, the 
Germans implied that they sympathized 
with the proposal and would also go on 
strike and prevent war by stopping the coal 
supply. Most of these German miners’ 
delegates belonged to the Social Democratic 
Party, and several of their leaders sat in the 
Reichstag as the representatives of that 
party. Though they separated politics from 
trade unionism, it was nevertheless their 
duty as fellowmen, as Socialists, as Interna- 
tionalists, at least to give their fellow-dele- 
gates from other countries private warning 
that Germany was arming to the teeth. 
They should have repeated what Bebel had 
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the honesty to say. They should have ex- 
plained that, if war was declared, the Ger- 
man working classes would march as one 
man to the front, and that a strike to prevent 
war was unthinkable. What blacker treach- 
ery can be imagined—and this action was 
repeated at several of the miners’ congresses 
and at congresses of many other trades— 
than the effort of the German miners to en- 
courage anti-war strikes in other countries 
which they themselves never intended to 
attempt at home. 

The treacherous attitude of the German 
Social Democratic Party, its pretended 
antagonism to war, largely contributed to 
justify the agitation throughout England, 
France, and other countries in favour of a 
strike to prevent war and against military 
and naval preparations. But for this be- 
trayal of all the’ principles held dear by the 
Internationale, that association might have 
exercised a beneficent influence in preventing 
war. At least the German military staff 
would not have felt so confident of success 
had they been less certain of obtaining a 
large measure of support from the Social 
Democratic and Labour Parties of France, 
Great Britain, and her colonies, from. Italy, 
and even from Serbia, Rumania, and other 
countries. 


After the Peace 


Peace has been signed ; but it is still to the 
interest of Germany to promote every form 
of discord and disorder among the Allies. 
The weaker the Allies, the brighter the pros- 
pects of German recovery. Thirty years 
hence, the next generation of Germans may 
develop a totally different mentality from 
that prevailing at present. For the moment, 
the lack of sufficient strength to renew war 
alone restrains the German people. If we 
relax our watchfulness for one moment, if 
indeed we do not largely extend it, we may be 
caught in some new snare. Especially have 
we need to watch the Socialist and Labour 


movements. On no other class of the com- 
munity have the Germans obtained so firm a 
grip. This is the result of the work that 
has steadfastly continued for half a century. 
Now that we have victory on our side, we 
should take less than half a century to undo 
the mischief. Yet it is not at all certain that 
we shall succeed. The chief obstacle is the 
prevailing ignorance of the danger growing 
in our midst. We can hardly claim to pos- 
sess a counter-propaganda. We have not so 
much as realized the futility of dispatching 
anti-Socialists, persons who have never even 
read Karl Marx, to deal with Socialists. 

On the other side, if Germany continues to 
remain true to herself, if, with a few weak 
exceptions, she is still able to reserve her 
revolutionary teaching exclusively for foreign 
exportation, there is the Bolshevist move- 
ment at her disposal. There can be no 
doubt that this movement was to a large 
extent organized and paid for by Germany. 
Bolshevism has triumphantly spread to Hun- 
gary. It has won over the Italian, the Swiss, 
the Norwegian, and other Social Democratic 
parties. It finds a large measure of support 
in the French Socialist Party. It has in- 
directly so influenced the majority of trade 
unionists at the Southport Labour Party 
Congress that they voted in favour of direct 
action to prevent interference with Bolshe- 
vism in Russia. What if this German-bred 
revolutionary movement could cripple the 
Allies as it has crippled Russia? 

We: have just gloriously celebrated the 
victory of the Allies and the proclamation of 
peace. But the joy of the moment must not 
blind us to the dangers of the future. We 
know, or we ought to know, how near our pre- 
war lack of watchfulness brought us to de- 
feat. We have been fully warned. Shall 
we thoughtlessly again incur the same peril? 
Shall it be said that our heroic sailors and sol- 
diers have fought in vain? Shall we allow 
intrigue and treachery to undermine the 
triumph of democracy? 





The trade union movement has maintained standards, wages, hours and life in pericds 
of industrial depression and idleness. These in themselves are a refutation of the declared 
immutability cf the law of supply and demand. 











organized labor and the failure to 

enact constructive legislation that 
would relieve the people of the nation from 
the burden of economic ills brought on by 
the Great War, Congress now proposes to 
abolish the Constitution of the United States. 
It has seriously considered a bill to take 
away from the citizens of our country the 
right of free speech, free assemblage and free 
press. It proposes that the land shall be 
filled with spies working from the Depart- 
ment of Justice. In fact, if the bill becomes a 
law, the United States will be Germanized. 

It is difficult to understand the working 
of a Congressman’s mind. For since the 
present Congress went into session last May 
its intent apparently has been not only to 
prevent any action that would aid the country 
to recover from the disarrangements caused 
by the war but to enact legislation that 
would tie hand and foot every citizen of our 
land who is crying for relief. 

High prices appear to be music to the ears 
of our legislators. While many bills have 
been presented providing for relief none has 
been enacted into law and enforced that 
would accomplish the purpose. Politics i's 
the order of the day. 

The Sterling-Graham Peace Time Sedi- 
tion bill has been opposed by the American 
Federation of Labor. President Gompers 
condemned the bill in scathing terms, point- 
ing out its dangers and urging its defeat. 
Instead of protecting free speech, as the 
supporters of the bill contended, President 
Gompers conclusively showed that if it was 
enacted into law it would suppress free 
speech and give the postmaster general abso- 
lute censorship over the entire American 
press. He declared: 


PR crganized the incessant attacks on 


It can be vsed to kill free speech and free assembly. 
It strikes a deadly blow at legitimate organizations 
of labor or any other progressive movement for the 
betterment of the masses which may be opposed 
by the advocates of privilege and reaction. 

We yield to no man, in public cffice or out, in 
our loyalty to the corstituticn and institutiors of 
this Republic. No self-respecting man has ques- 
tioned or dare question that loyalty. We are for 
evolution, not revolution; for ballots, not bullets; 
for a majority rule, not class dictatorship of bolshe- 
vism, plutocracy or of the profiteer. We oppcse 
this bill becar'se every purpcse for which it is framed 
is already covered by existing laws. Its legitimate 
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features which compose two-thirds of the draft, 
are utterly autocratic, imperialistic and un- 
American. 


Among the features of the proposed legisla- 
tion which establish its dangerous character, 
are: 

Section 5 of the bill may be easily con- 
strued to mean that to wear in public any 
button of an organization whose purpose is 
to secure an amendment to the constitution 
of the United States or any existing federal 
law is sedition. 

Section 6 sets up a censorship over any 
private correspondence by the Postmaster 
General. 

Sending a letter opposing an injunction 
issued by a federal judge ordering workers on 
strike to go back to work would be sedition. 

If a strike should occur and the business, 
the private property of an employer, should 
be injured indirectly, the strikers would be 
guilty of attempting to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. 

If a federal judge should decide a strike 
unlawful the union conducting it would have 
to be .expelled from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor or the latter itself would be- 
come unlawful. And in that event any per- 
son who rented a hall or business office to any 
labor organization affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or gave or loaned it 
money for strike relief for starving women 
and children would be guilty of sedition. 

The organization of colored men would be 
considered as an attempt to overthrow the 
government on the ground that it would 
create racial prejudice which might result in 
a riot. 

No more insidious attack on the liberties 
of the people could be conceived. Every 
union man and organization should protest 
to their respective representatives and 
senators. 


Railroads 


Consideration of the Cummins and Esch 
railroad bills by the Conference Committee 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
developed much opposition to many of the 
provisions of both. The House conferees 
refuse to accept many of the provisions of the 
Cummins bill and the Senate representatives 
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raised the same objection to the Esch bill. 
Five provisions of the bills appear to be im- 
possible of unanimous acceptance. These 
are: Compulsory consolidation, the trans- 
portation board, method of rate making, 
the 5} per cent guarantee and federal 
incorporation. 

Until these questions were disposed of the 
labor clauses were not to be considered. 
In the meantime it was decided that the 
conferees ask for instructions from _ their 
respective houses. 

Representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor made vigorous protests against 
the labor clauses in the Cummins bill and 
_ the penalty provisions of the amended Esch 
bill. President Gompers called a meeting of 
the representatives of the railroad brother- 
hoods and shopmen and they decided upon 
the following policy, which was presented to 
the Conference Committee: 

That it is the sense of the conference that the 
control of the railroads should be exercised by the 
Government of the United States for a period of 
not less than two years in order that a proper test 
may be made as to government control. 

That such test has not been given a fair opportu- 
nity during war times or since. 

This conference is opposed to legislation making 
strikes of workers unlawful. It is the sense of this 
conference that penalty clauses in pending legisla- 
tion on railroads against workers ceasing their 
employment should be eliminated. 

That the conference favors the enactment of 
beneficial features of the bills which tend to estab- 
lish better relations between the employes and the 
carriers. 

That the beneficial clauses should be extended 
to the sleeping car and pullman company employes. 


Americanization of Aliens 


S. 3315, by the Committee on Education 
and Labor, to promote Americanization by 
providing for cooperation with the several 
states in the education of non-English-speak- 
ing persons and the assimilation of foreign- 
born residents, was favorably reported to 
the Senate. It provides that the Secretary of 
the Interior, through the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, shall carry out the provisions of the 
proposed law. Appropriations of $5,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and 
annually thereafter $12,500,000 a e provided. 
Of this amount $500,000 is to be de- 
ducted for the publication of periodicals de- 
devoted to Americanization problems, for 
aiding in the correlation of aims and work 
carried on by local bodies, private individuals 
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and organizations and for studies and re- 
ports through the Bureau of Education. 


War Risk Insurance 


H. R. 8778, by Representative Sweet, has 
become a law and is known as Public No. 
104. It provides for increases in the com- 
pensation rates. 

S. 3657, by Senator Smoot, introduced 
January 6, provides for the abolition of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance and transfers 
the jurisdiction of allotments and allowances 
of compensation for death or disability and of 
war risk insurance on other establishments to 
other department of the government. Pro- 
test has been entered by the American 
Federation of Labor to the bill. 


Woman Suffrage 


Colorado, Rhode Island, Indiana, Oregon 
and Kentucky have adopted the equal 
suffrage amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, making twenty-six states 
that have taken favorable action. 


Rifles For American Legion 


H. R. 9112, by Representative Rogers, 
provides for loaning not to exceed ten 
obsolete or condemned rifles to each post 
of the American Legion for use by them in 
connection with the funeral ceremonies of de- 
ceased soldiers, sailors and marines. Blank 
cartridges are to be sold the posts at cost 
price plus expense of packing and transporta- 
tion. The bill passed both houses and was 
sent to the President. 


Reclassification Commission 


Congress gave the commission on reclassi- 
fication of salaries and positions of govern- 
ment employes until March 12 to make a re- 
port. 


Retirement 


Promises that the Civil Service Retire- 
ment bill will be taken up in the House 
early in February have been made by the 
House leaders. The joint conference com- 
mittee of the government employes has 
worked persistently to secure consideration 
of the bill. Some congressmen object to the 
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bill on the score of economy. The committee 
has given figures to show that the govern- 
ment would save $4,000,000 a year by enact- 
ing the retirement Jaw. For the first twelve 
years the government would not expend a 
cent of its money in carrying out the purposes 
of the proposed law. As the law would be 
such a great saving to the government it is 
impossible to understand many of the objec- 
tions made. 


Daylight Saving 


S. 3670, by Senator Edge, January 7, 
provides for the saving of daylight in the 
first zone so as to encourage the establish- 
ment of home gardening and for other pur- 
poses. It is proposed that the standard time 
shall be advanced one hour at 2 o’clock the 
last Sunday in April and retarded an hour, 
the last Sunday in September. 


Training Federal Employes 
S. Resolution 270, by Senator Smoot, Jan- 


uary 7, provides that the Bureau of Efficiency 
shall report on the desirability of establish- 


ing a school for the purpose of training Fed- 
eral employes in the various classes of work 


in the executive departments and inde- 
pendent establishments; also to submit rec- 
ommendations with respect to such schools. 


Newspaper Mailing Privileges 


S. 3718, by Senator King, January 14, 
provides that all publications admitted to 
second-class mailing provisions must be 
printed in the English language if printed in 
continental United States and must be origi- 
nated and published for the dissemination of 
information of a public character and have a 
legitimate list of subscribers. All trade 
union publications must be printed in the 
English language. This is an amendment to 
the act of August 24, 1912. The proposed 
rates are 2 cents a pound in the first and 
second zone; 3 cents in the third; 4 cents in 
the fourth; 5 cents in the fifth; 6 cents in the 
sixth; 7 cents in the seventh, and 8 cents in 
the eighth. 


Sugar 


S. 3284, by Senator McNary, to continue 
the United States Sugar Equalization Board, 


became a law and is known as Public 109. 
The President is authorized to have the board 
adopt and carry out until December 31, 1920, 
the plans and methods of securing, if found 
necessary for the public good, an adequate 
supply and an equitable distribution of sugar 
at a fair and reasonable price to the people 
of the United States. 


Virgin Islands 


_ §. Joint Resolution 69, providing for an 
investigation of conditions in the Virgin 
Islands to determine whether the present gov- 
ernment should be changed to a civil gov- 
ernment was agreed to by the House. Three 
members of each house were appointed to 
make the investigation. 


Prohibition 


S. 3708, by Senator McNary, January 13, 
prohibits any person, corporation or agent 
in the consular districts in China and other 
foreign countries where the treaties do not 
conflict to manufacture, sell or give away 
distilled, malt, vinous or any intoxicating 
liquor. 

Immigration 


H. R. 11224, by Representative Johnson, 
introduced December 16, providing for the 
expulsion of aliens who are members of the 
anarchist and similar groups, passed the 
House December 20. 


Rent Commission 


A. L. Sinclair, J. F. Oyster and Guy 
Mason were appointed members of the Rent 
Commission of the District of Columbia, by ‘ 
President Wilson. 


School Teachers’ Retirement 


H. R. 5818, providing retirement for pub- 
lic school teachers in the District of Colum- 
bia, which passed the House August 26, was 
passed by the Senate January 5. The House 
agreed ‘to the reduction and the bill was sent 
to the President. 


Custom Service Laborers 


H. R. 11309, by Representative Fordney, 
introduced December 18, authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to fix the com- 
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pensation of laborers in the custom service as 
he may think advisable at a rate not exceed- 
ing the local rates prevailing in the various 
ports and districts for the same class of 
laborers, was favorably reported to the 
House December 19. 


Export of Print Paper 
H. R. 11432, by Representative Ferris, 
January 5, prohibits the export of print 
paper from the United States. The penalty 


is a fine of not more than $10,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than ten years or both. 


Thanking the Mine Workers 


H. J. Resolution 265, by Representative 
Goodykoontz, gives thanks to the American 
miner for distinguished services rendered the 
government during the war. The bill de- 
clares that the American coal miner by un- 
remitting toil and patriotic devotion ren- 
dered a fundamental service to the country. 


HENRY STERLING. 
R. S. SEXTON. 
W. C. RoBERTs. 





What Is an American? 


By CARDINAL GIBBONS 


E TOCQUEVILLE could not pay a 
more just or more beautiful tribute 
of praise to the genius of our country 

than when he wrote that every honest occu- 
pation in the United States was honorable. 


The honest, industrious man is honorable 
among us whether he works with his hands 
or his brains, because he is an indispensable 
factor in the nation’s progress. 

As an evidence of the esteem in which the 
thrifty son of toil is held among us, we see 
from daily observation that the humblest 
vocations of life are no bar whatever to the 
highest preferment in the commonwealth, 
when talent and ability are allied to patient 
industry. Franklin was a printer. Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s youthful days were spent 
in wielding the ax and in handling the plow 
on his father’s farm. President Johnson in 
his boyhood was apprenticed to a tailor. 
Grant was the son of a tanner, and Garfield 
once drove a canal-boat. 

In honoring and upholding Labor, the 
nation strengthems its own hands as well as 
pays a tribute to worth. For a contented 
and happy working class is the best safe- 
guard of the republic. 

American Labor has its sacred rights as 
well as its dignity. Paramount among 
these rights is its privilege to organize for 
its mutual protection and benefit. 

Among other potent reasons for encourag- 
ing labor unions, this suggests itself to my 
mind: Secret societies, lurking in dark 


places, and plotting the overthrow of exist- 
ing governments, have been the bane of con- 
tinental Europe. The repressive policy of 
these governments, and their mistrust of the 
virtues and intelligence of the people have 
given rise to these mischievous organiza- 
tions, for men are apt to conspire in secret if 
not permitted to express their views in pub- 
lic. 

The public recognition among us of the 
right to organize implies a confidence in the 
intelligence and honesty of the masses. It 
affords them an opportunity to train them- 
selves in the school of self-government and 
in the art of self-discipline. It inspires 
them with a sense of their responsibility as 
citizens and with a laudable desire of merit- 
ing the approval of their fellow citizens. 

If the actual condition of the average 
worker in this country is a safe criterion by 
which to judge the character and public 
spirit of American employers, I believe that 
an impartial judgment will concede to the 
majority of them the honorable title of just, 
fair-dealing and benevolent men. In my 
visits to eos, I have studied the condi- 
tions of the laboring classes, and I am 
persuaded that the American workman is 
better paid and fed, better housed and 
clothed and usually better instructed, at 
least in the elements of useful knowledge, 
than his brethren across the Atlantic. 
American labor embodies some of the finest 
attributes of American ideals.—Delineator. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bookbinders 


David T. Davies—At Battle Creek and Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, two new local unions were formed, 
increasing our membership 620. Total number of 
local unions now is 184; total membership, 21,129. 
Four deaths occurred last month, resulting in an ex- 
penditure of $400. State of employment is good 
and there has been an improvement in wages, hours 
and working conditions. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers 


Seward S. Kaniz—Employment conditions in 
this trade are good. We now have twelve local 
unions with a total membership of 242. One death 
occurred during the month, resulting in an ex- 
penditure of $100. 


Fire Fighters 


W. A. Smith—During the past month, twenty- 
three of our local unions disbanded, decreasing our 
membership 3,000; our total membership now is 
23,000. State of employment is fair. 


Draftsmen 


A. J. Oliver —A new local union was formed at 
Lynn, Massachusetts, making our total number of 
local unions thirty-nine, with a membership of 
4,800. State of employment is excellent. There 
has been a slight advance in wages. We have 
under contemplation the reclassification of technical 
government employes in the structural iron and 
stone industries. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison —At Pocatello, Idaho; Tren- 
ton, Missouri, and Pasco, Washington, new local 
unions were organized, making our number of local 
unions 138, with a membership of 7,000. State of 
employment is fair. 


Marine Engineers 


Geo. A. Grubb.—A new local union has been or- 
ganized at Apalachicola, Florida, making our total 
number of local unions sixty-eight with a member- 
ship of 15,474. State of employment is excellent. 
We have in contemplation a readjustment of railway 
boat wages at New York and several interior 
points. 


National Organization, Masters, Mates and Pilots 


We now have forty-seven local unions with a total 
membership of 7,400. 


Oil Field Workers 

H. L. Hope.—Two new local unions were formed, 
one in Pennsylvania and the other in Louisiana, 
increasing our membership 3,422; total number of 
local unions now are 96 with a membership of 
25,690. Up to December 2, 100 members have been 
unemployed, resulting in an expenditure of $3,236. 
We have in contemplation the organization of a dis- 
trict council embracing the states of Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Louisiana and Illinois. 


National Print Cutters’ Association 


William H. Parr.—State of employment is good. 

Conditions of trade are improving. 
Railway Mail Associaticn 

W. M. Collins.—A new local union was formed at 
Duluth, with 39 members, making our total number 
of local unions 125 with a membership of 14,426. 
Two deaths occurred resulting in an expenditure of 
$8,000; $7,153.50 was expended in behalf of 85 dis- 
abled members. State of employment is fair. We 
have under consideration the adjustment of working 
conditions and the reclassification of salaries. 


Commercial Telegraphers 
Paul F. Schnur.—We have 74 local unions with a 
membership of 2,000. State of employment is fair. 
We have in mind a campaign for the organization of 
the Postal Telegraph Operators. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 
A. Jay Marsh—At Buffalo, New York, a new 
local union was organized last month, thus increasing 
our membership to 331 members. Trade conditions 
are better than usual 
Transferrers, Steel Plate 
J. A. Mac Caskie-—State of employment in our 


trade is good and during the past month we have 
added four new members. 


Weavers, Wire 
Chas. G. Brad/ey.—The state of employment is 
improving and practically all shops are now on full 
time. We have in contemplation plans for obtain- 
ing the eight-hour day in our industry. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


(@ Anniston.—Jesse N. Andrews: 
&;Employment is steady in most branches. A new 
sanitary pipe shop has opened up. Conditions of 
organized labor are fair as compared with the 
unorganized workers. 

Mobile —Edmund Turner: 

The Hotel Cooks and Waiters’ Local Union re- 
ceived an increase in wages and the eight-hour work- 
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Columbie 
Records ,z 


Exclusive Columbia Artists 


Are Columbia’s exclusive popular artists the real 
headliners? —We'll say they are! 

Could Al Jolson sing the alphabet and make it a 
scream?—We'll say he could! 

Does Nora Bayes make a musical skylark out of 
every song she sings? —We'll say she does! 

Are Van & Schenck the cleverest trick singers in 
vaudeville today?—We'll say they are! 








Can Bert Williams get a laugh-a-line out 
of any song he talks?—We'll say he can! 
Has Harry Fox got fox-trots in his voice? 
—We' ll say he has! 

Does the Columbia Grafonola play these 
artists’ records just the way they want 
them played?—They say it does! 








Te makea good record 
great, play it m the 
Columbia Grayonola 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE 
COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory 
Toronto 
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ing day. Employment is steady. Members of the 
I. L. A. received $3,000 back pay. The label com- 
mittee is doing fine work. A 15 per cent increase in 
wages has been granted the longshoremen, making 
their pay 80 cents an hour. This city is 100 per cent 
organized. The label committee is doing good work. 
A stationary firemen’s, oilers, coach, car cleaners, and 
porters’ union has been organized. 


ARIZONA 


Globe-—Lester B. Doane: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the city 
employes received an increase of 50centsaday. All 
crafts are well organized. Employment is steady. 
Arrangements are being made to supply the mer- 
chants with label goods. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—L. W. Lowry: 

There is a great demand for labor in the building 
trades. Colored freight handlers at Alexandria and 
Lake Charles have been organized; also a cook and 
waiters’ local union was organized at Lake Charles. 

Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: : 

Employment is steady. Better wages are being 
paid to the organized workers. We are working to 
prohibit the purchasing of non-union label goods. 
The freight handlers of Fort Smith, have been 
erganized. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix.—Thomas J. Crooff: F 

Employment is fairly steady with the exception of 
among the electrical workers. Conditions of or- 
ganized labor are good. A union label league is be- 
ing promoted. Plans are under way for the or- 
ganization of a Federal Labor Union. 


CALIFORNIA 


Eureka.—B. L. Dennis: 

Forces have been increased to work on the high- 
ways. Conditions of labor are 25 per cent better in 
the organized trades. The label league is busy. 
A retail clerks’ union and a drivers’ union was or- 
ganized last month. 

Los Angeles.—C. L. Myers: 

Through negotiation the plumbers have secured an 
increase in wages of $1 per day with a forty-four- 
hour week. Employment is steady in alltrades. A 
textile workers’ union was organized during the past 
month. 

Modesto.—N. F. Hammersley: 

The carpenters, painters and paperhangers are 
now receiving $8 a day; the plumbers $9 a day; and 
the bricklayers $10 a day. Employment is steady 
in all lines. Homes, business houses, bridges and 
enlargement of all industrial plants are being erected. 
We demand the label all the time. A picture machine 
operators’ union was organized. 

San Bernardino.—William Smith: 

By negotiation the carpenters received an in- 
crease from $6.30 to $7 a day. Employment is 
steady. Conditions of employment are good in all 
lines. A semi-monthly labor journal has been 
launched. 


San Francisco —John O. Walsh: 
The Iron Trades Councl has settled with outside 


shops, with the exception of the shipyards, for an 
increase of 8 cents an hour. Longshoremen went 
back to work at the old scale and under the old 
conditions. Conditions of employment are very 
good. Effective work in behalf of the union label is 
being done. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

Wages, hours and conditions of work are good. 
Employment is steady. Good results are being ob- 
tained from the efforts put forth in behalf of the 
union label. 

Visalia.—Frank C. Hunt: 

A resolution has been endorsed to make January 
2 and July 2 the date for making all demands for 
changes of hours and wages. Employment is steady 
and plenty of new work has opened up. A Federal 
Labor Union has been started at Extu City. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 
_ Meatcutters and lithographers have received an 
increase in wages of $5 per week; bookbinders and 
bindery women also received an increase in wages. 
State of employment is steady and there is an increas- 
ing demand for nearly all classes of labor, especially 
in the metal mines; coal miners are in demand. 
There are more union house cards on display in this 
city than ever before. City laborers are now receiv- 
ing $4. day, having just been granted 50 cents a day 
increase. 

Puedlo.—E. R. Walker: 

Employment is fairly steady. A committee is at 
work to secure the use of the union label. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville —W. A. Wallace: 

We have been fortunate in organizing the men in 
the Merrill-Stevens Shipbuilding Yards more com- 
pletely than heretofore. We have also been able to 
negotiate a better system of prices on piecework 
in the shipyards. 


ILLINOIS 


Alton.—T. H. Whitehead: 

An increase of 10 per cent in wages has been 
granted the smeltermen; carpenters received an in- 
crease in wages from 75 to 90 cents an hour. A 
movement is on hand to start a labor paper for Alton. 
—— blacksmiths’ union was organized at Wood 

iver. 

Christopher—J. W. Lutes: 

A boot and shoe workers’ union has been or- 
ganized. Carpenters are boosting the union label. 
Employment is steady. 

Danville-——John W. Catey: 

Increase of 20 per cent given to garment workers. 
Employment is steady with prospect of new store 
plant operating in Danville. The Hegler Smelting 
Works has been organized after a hard fight. 

Decatur.—D. C. Simpson: 

Shortage of labor exists. Wages are good; eight- 
hour day prevails with Saturday half-holiday; 
conditions of work are good. 

Gillespie.—William Willard: 

Employment is steady. The Gillespie Coal Com- 
pany’s mine is operating full force, with day and 
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night loading shift. The Superior Coal Company’s 
mine is also operating full force, thus affording 
plenty of work for our mien in this vicinity. Mem- 
bers of this union are demanding the union label. 


Herrin.—W. H. Johnson: 

Employment is steady and there is a shortage of 
carpenters. Union labels are required on special 
orders of mill stuff. 


Joliet —Tony Augustino: 

A 100 per cent local of foundry employes was or- 
ganized at Burlington and 15 per cent raise granted; 
another foundry local union was also organized at 
Sterling. Employment is steady. Conditions of 
organized labor are very good. Good work is 
being done for the union label. A clerks’ union was 
organized at Joliet. 


Kewanee.—J. E. Stacy: 
Employment is steady and conditions of labor 
are better among the organized workers. 


LaSalle-—William A. Locos: 

A new wage-scale of 624 cents per hour flat rate for 
common labor to go into effect April 1, 1920. Em- 
ployes of the zinc plants have been organized into a 
mine and smelters’ union; stage hands are being or- 
ganized. The West Clock Company has increased 
its force. A new cement plant is being organized with 
good prospects for the coming year. 

Lincoln.—R. E. Dickson: 

The cigarmakers secured an increase in wages dur- 
ing the past month and the barbers have shortened 
their hours of labor by closing earlier on Saturday 
evenings. The state of employment is very gocd. 
A teamsters and chauffeurs’ local union has been 
organized. 

Mt. Vernon.—Charles T. Wicke: 

Employment conditions remain about the same. 
A new candy factory and a new creamery are starting 
here. Constant agitation is being carrie on n 
behalf of the union label. 

Urbana.—J. W. Dunn: 

There is an abundance of work and a shortage of 
labor exists. The building industry is booming. A 
campaign has been started for new members in the 
Women’s Label League. Arrangements are under 
way for organizing the automobile mechanics. 
Labor is about 80 per cent organized in this city. 








INDIANA 


Bickwell.—Thomas Kinney: 

Employment is steady and conditions of or- 
ganized labor are good. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to work for the union label. 

Evansville-—John C. Ruff: 

State of employment is improving since the end of 
the coal strike. 

Gary.—F. H. Detrick: 

Unemployment exists in the steel industries. 
Conditions of organized labor are gocd. Plans 
are under way for the organization of window shade 
hangers and linoleum layers. 

Linton.—J. L. Sims: 

The hotel and restaurant workers received an in- 
crease in wages; laundry workers received a 30 per 
cent increase; the engineers at the gas and electric 
plant also received an increase; the plumbers at 
Bloomington after a one-day strike received an 1n- 
crease; the firemen, after a short strike, received a 
raise in salary and hours were reduced to eight hours 
a day. A special committee from the Central Labor 
Union is at work to further the use of union labels. 
Two Federal Labor Unions have been organized, one 
at Edinburg, and one at Spencer; a local unioa of 
restaurant workers has been organized at Blooming- 
ton. 

Petersburg.—James Pierson: 

Employment is fairly steady. Labor is 90 per cent 
organized. Scme headway is being made in behalf of 
the union label. A local carpenters’ union was 
organized. 

Vincennes.—John C. Mayes: 

Plumbers and steamfitters received an advance 
from 50 to 75 cents an hour; bricklayers from 80 
cents to $1 an hour. Employment is fairly steady. 
The Sewer Pipe Works Company are increasing 
their working force. The use of the union label is 
being boosted. 

Vincennes.—George Delanter: 

A large rolling mill has been started again after 
being closed for six months. The Continental Chemi- 
cal Company is going to open up here and will start 
with twenty men. Employment is steady. There is 
from 10 to 20 per cent difference between the or- 
ganized and unorganized trades. A committee is at 
work to promote the use of the union label. 
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IOWA 


Fort Dodge.—E. L. Schceffe: 

A 16 to 25 per cent increase in wages with a seven 
and one-half-hour day was secured for stage em- 
ployes and motion picture operators, the operators 
are now receiving $35.50 a week. Owing to the coal 
shortage, employment has been unsteady. All 
gypsum mills will increase their capacity in 1920. 
A fair wage clause for all public and city contracts 
is pending. 

Newton.—F. Parker: 

Wages are good and employment steady 
building trades are 95 per cent organized. 

Oelwein.—C. L. Rausch: 

Employment is steady. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Chas. Williams: 

Employment is steady and conditions of organized 
labor are good. 

Chanute —L,. Wilane: ; 

Nine thousand dollars has been raised by or- 
ganized labor and a Roachdale Plan Cooperative 
Association has been founded. Conditions of or- 
ganized laborare good. Local union is working in be- 
half of union labels. Central Labor Union has 750 
members. 

Fort Scott—John E. Rollo: 

A cooperative store has been opened by trade 
unionists in this vicinity. Conditions of work in the 
organized trades are good. A hotel and restaurant 
employes and stationary firemen’s local union has 
been organized. 

Girard.—Ed Banks: 

Employment has been steady with the exception 
of the local coal miners. Conditions for work are very 
good. 

Independence-—O. V. Dollison: 

Employment is fairly steady with exception of the 
building trades, which is due to the scarcity of 
material. A coeperative store is being organized 
and $2,500 worth of stock has thus far been sub- 
scribed. Union Label Committee is still working to 
promote the use of union labels. Stage employes and 
picture show operators have been organized during 
the past month. 

Lawrence.—Benj. M. Schooley: 

Beginning January 1, 1920, the carpenters will re- 
ceive 75 cents per hour; the bricklayers and stone 
masons $7 per day. Employment is steady. Good 
work is being done for the union label. 

Leavenworth.—B. E. Thompson: 

Conditions of organized labor as compared with 
unorganized are better in this community. Employ- 
ment is steady. 


The 


Parsons.—T. W. Floyd: 

An agreement has been reached by which the 
painters in this locality received an increase from 
70 to 80 cents an hour. Employment is steady. 
Cooks and waiters, and retail clerks are being 
organized. 

Parsons.—Irwin A. Baker: 

Through our efforts three additional members 
were placed on the fire department force. Employ- 
ment is steady. Conditions of labor are good. The 
Union Label League is actively at work. A retail 
clerks’ protective association was formed. 

Winfield —J. W. Tate: 

Employment is steady and conditions of organized 
labor are very good. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—Louis Pipkins: 

Due to the efforts of organized labor wages in this 
vicinity have been increased and the hours of labor 
lessened. A shoe factory and textile mill have in- 
creased their forces in the past month about 15 per 
cent. Conditions of labor are excellent, and good 
progress is being made in the union label campaign 
which is being conducted by our local union. A print- 
ing pressmen and assistants’ local union and a fire- 
men’s and oilers’ local union have been formed. 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles.—C. W. Swallow: 

Carpenters have received an advance of 12} 
cemts per hour and plumbers have received $1 per 
hour. Employment is about normal. Local unions 
of bakery workers and cooks and waiters have been 
organized. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

The molders have secured better working condi- 
tions and an advance in wages. Good work is being 
done in behalf of the union label. 

Portland.—E. H. Sylvester: 

A local union of retail clerks has been organized. 
A committee is at work all the time demanding union 
labels. Employment is steady. 

Portland.—O. Lemay: 

Conditions of organized labor as compared with 
unorganized are about 30 per cent better. Central 
Labor Union is bocsting for the union label. A 
local machinists’ union has been organized. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston.—Philip J. Byrne: 

Increased wages have been secured. Employment 
is very good in most places. I spend most of my time 
working to promote the use of the union label. 
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Cambridge —W. A. McArthur: 

An increase was secured at the Saco-Lowell shops. 
Employment is normal. Watertown Arsenal has in- 
creased its working forces; General Electric -Com- 
pany of Lynn, Massachusetts, is advertising for help 
of all kinds. Organized labor is gaining right along. 
We are boycotting all goods that do not bear the 
union label. 


Framington.—V. B. Vaughan: 

Carpenters feceived 15 cents an hour increase; the 
bricklayers and laborers 10 cents an hour. Employ- 
ment is steady. The Auto Body Company has en- 
larged its works and increased its forces. Condi- 
tion of employment among the organized crafts is 
excellent. Agitation is being carried on to promote 
the use of the union label. A retail clerks’ local union 
was organized. 


Worcester —John L. Sullivan: 

Coal teamsters and helpers’ local union accepted 
an agreement of fifty hours a week carrying with it a 
$2 per week increase. Helpers receive $25 per week, 
one-horse teamsters, $26; two-horse teamsters, $28, 
and chauffeurs, $30 per week. There is steady em- 
ployrzent in all trades. A drive is being made for 
union labels on all cigars. Worcester school teachers 
received a 25 per cent increase. 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor.—B. F. Savory: 

The Hoover Ball Bearing Company, the Economy 
Bailes Company and the Ann Arbor Machine Com- 
pany have opened up new shops in this town. 
Employment is steady and conditions in organized 
trades far better than in the unorganized. Plans are 
under Way for the organization of millmen. 


Grand Rapids.—Charles W. Wagner: 

The tannery workers were granted a 15 per cent 
increase in wages. Through arbitrati-n, 5 cents per 
hour increase was given the employes of the street 
railway, although this has not been accepted as final. 
Employment is steady. Furnitv e factories are short 
of help. Conditions of er ployment are gocd. 
Union Label League is doing good work. During the 
past month a bookbinders’ union and a bakery 
and confectionery workers’ union have been or- 
ganized. 


Sturgis—A. B. Weaver: 

There is plenty of employment. The carpenters 
have been promised $1 an hour after March 1; fac- 
tories in this vicinity have promised an increase 
in wages after the first of the year. All factories are 
running full force and some of them have built addi- 
tions in order to handle increased business. The 
printers are now using the union label. 


MINNESOTA 


Brainerd.—P. T. Brown: 

Unemployment exists in the building trades. 
Labor is 95 per cent organized in this city. A co- 
operative movement has been started with $12,000 
capital. The central body has a committee working 
for the union label. The telephone operators were 
organized this month. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

Employment is good for this season of the year and 
conditions of labor are much better in the organized 
trades than in the unorganized. Several unions have 
been organized during the past month and others are 
under way. 

St. Paul—Frank Fisher: 

Work is fair in the building trades. Label league 
is still working in behalf of the union label. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel.—E. A. Chapman: 

Wages, hours and conditions of work are normal 
with employment steady. Work for union labels is 
progressing at Pascagoula, M‘ssissippi. State laws or 
city ordinances will be offered to State Legislature 
by State Federation in convention January 5. 
No unions have been organized during past month. 

Pascagoula.—Samuel Robinson: 

No improvement in hours and conditions of work 
but waiting for wage conference. Plant not running 
because of fixing water works and paving street. 
Central Labor Union organized during past month. 


MISSOURI 


Spring field —H. L. Schmittan: 

By organizing bread drivers and taxi and bus 
drivers into the teamsters, the working day has been 
reduced from nine hours to eight hours. The em- 
ployment is fairly steady with the exception of the 
building trades. 


MONTANA 


Anaconda.—George G. Hale: 

Employment is steady; the Anaconda Coal Min- 
ing Company is increasing its forces right along and 
a shortage of labor is expected very soon. Good 
work is being done to promote the use of the union 
label 


NEBRASKA 


York.—O. O. Thomas: 
A bricklayers and plasterers’ local union was or- 
ganized. Work is steady. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Franklin.—Joseph Newton: 

A 12} per cent increase has been granted in all 
mills with the exception of the paper mills. Employ- 
ment is steady. Organized conditions are gocd. 
Merchants are handling all the union label gocds 
they can secure. 

Franklin.—Chas. H. Bean, Jr.: 

An increase of from 10 to 12} per cent has been 
granted the textile workers. Employment is steady; 
conditions of labor are fair. 

Portsmouth.—F red. N. Staten: 

Building trades are gradually improving. The 
Shattuck plant has been taken over by a new 
chemical company. Effective work is being done to 
promote the use of the union label. A heat and frost 
insulators’ union has been organized. 


NEW JERSEY 

Jersey City.—Thos. F. O’Neil: 

The sheet metal workers received an increase in 
wages amounting to $1 an hour. The street cleaners 
were organized into the teamsters’ union. 

Jersey City—James T. Clancy: 

City laborers have been organized, the forty-eight- 
hour week secured and increase in wages promised the 
first of the year. The Continental Candy Company 
and the textile workers in the Turner & Zuald 
Company were also organized, the former securing a 
15 per cent increase in wages with the forty-eight- 
hour week and the latter have been promised the 
forty-four-hour week. Conditions are 100 per cent 
better among the organized workers. 

Plainfield —Edw. V. Wood: 

Machinists in the printing press and machine tool 
shops received a 15 cent hour increase, making their 
pay 80 cents an hour and shortened their week to 
forty-four hours. Employment is steady. 

Trenton.—Frank J. Schnorbus: 

Piecework has been abolished, hours of labor re- 
duced from fifty-two to forty-six and a half and wages 
increased from $26 to $44 per week in the raincoat 
makers’ industry through organization. Employment 
is steady. 

Wharton.—Augustus F. Lindemann: 

Wage-scales and agreements are being negotiated 
by a number of our unions.. The Wharton Steel 


Company is remodeling its smelting plant—or- 
ganized workers are working the eight-hour day, 

unorganized the nine-hour day. At Dover, New 
Jersey, a labor man has been elected to the Board of 
Aldermen. Everything possible is being done to pro- 
mote the use of the union label. Application has been 
made to the American Federation of Musicians for a 
charter for our town band. 


NEW YORK 


Dunkirk.—Charles Constantino: 

Employment is steady in all lines with the excep- 
tion of locomotive building. Many plants are in- 
creasing their forces and building additions to their 
factories. Condition of organization labor is favor- 
able: Joseph Taylor, secretary of the Machin ists’ 
Local Union here, will take his seat in the Common 
Council on January first. 

Hornwell.—J. P. McElroy: 

Employment is steady. The Wynmarsh Foundry 
Company is employing all molders and coremarkers 
that come this way. Conditions of labor among the 
organized industries are better than among tn un- 
organized. We are doing all we can for the union 
label. The last of meatcutters in this city were or- 
ganized last month, making that industry 100 per 
cent unionized. 

Hornwell.—Erwin Finch: 

Many firms in this vicinity are increasing their 
forces. State of employment is fair. With the ex- 
ception of three or four crafts our city will be com- 
pletely organized. 

Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Wages are slightly better in the organized trades 
than in the unorganized. 

Mt. Kisco.—J. L. Fishbaugh: 

There is a shortage of labor in all crafts. The car- 
penters received an increase from $5.60 per day to 
$7. A common laborers’ union was just organized. 
Have broken ground for $2,000,000 of work. 

Mt. Morris.—Valentine Hoffman: 

Our scale of work is 67 cents per hour and nine 
hours per day with employment quite steady. At 
present we have 18 members, 7 more than last 
report. 

Plattsburg—John M. Derley: 

Employment is fairly steady and conditions of or- 
ganized labor are good. A label league has been 
formed and is doing good work. A local union of re- 
tail clerks has been organized. 

Poughkeepsie.—William J. Rowman: 

Ivory button workers received an increase in 
wages of from 10 to 20 per cent; the machinists also 
received an advance in wages. Employment is 
steady, and very few organized men are out of work. 
Everyone is asking for the label. 

Rochester —S. P. Carroll: 

Employment is normal. 

Syracuse.—H. H. Woodward: 

Employment is quite steady and wages and hours 
of the organized workers are better than in the un- 
organized trades. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize the bookbinders, blacksmiths and retail 
clerks. . 

Watertown.—George M. Gibbs: 

A hodcarriers’ local union was organized. 
ployment is unsteady. 


Em- 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte —John J. Dean: 

Moving picture Operators at Concord have or- 
ganized. Employment is steady, especially so among 
the building trades. The Central Labor Union is 
campaigning for the union label. 

Greensboro.—C. B. Honeycutt: 

Employment is steady. Work is being continued 
in behalf of the union label. 

High Point.—Scott Kiser: 

Employment is steady and there has been a slight 
increase in wages due to organized labor’s activities. 
Conditions of labor in the organized trades are 100 
per cent better than in the unorganized. There is an 
abundance of work for men in the furniture plants in 
the vicinity. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Williston.—John W. Hill: 

Teamsters received a 25 per cent increase in wages; 
miners, 14 per cent. Employment is not steady. 
Conditions of organized labor are good. We are 
bocsting for the union label. 


OHIO 


Alliance.—Thomas H. Nichols: 

Meatcutters have shortened their hours of labor. 
Employment is fairly steady. The Alliance Steel 
Castings Company has commenced operations; 
moulders are receiving 80 cents an hour with the 
eight-hour day in effect. Conditions among or- 
ganized labor in this vicinity are always better. 
A good committee is at work in behalf of the union 
label. A retail clerks’ local union was organized with 
forty-one charter members. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Employment is steady in the building trades. 
Conditions of organized labor are fine. All possible 
is being done to promote the use of the union label. 
An accountants, bookkeepers and stenographers’ 
union has been organized. 

Marietta.—Benjamin H. Brinker: 

By negotiation with employers the typographical 
workers received a 20 per cent increase in wages; 
the street and electric railway employes received a 
5} per cent raise and back pay from July 1, 1919. 
Employment is steady in all industries. We are still 
doing everything possible to secure the use of union 
label goods. 
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Marion.—C. A. Bolin: 

The Marion Foundry Company has recently been 
organized by union moulders. Employment is 
steady. 

Martins Ferry.—Robert Edwards: 

Through the erection of additions to the old plants 
in this vicinity the working forces have been in- 
creased. 

Massillon.—C,P. Burkhart: 

Employment is steady. The Bean Spring Works 
are expecting to start operations about January | for 
the manufacture of auto and buggy springs. All 
plants are advertising for labor of all kinds. 

Van Wert.—W. S. Shaw: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of work are 
good. Working week is forty-eight hours. 

Middletown.—J. L. Shepherd: 

New wage-scales have been negotiated in the fol- 
lowing crafts: Carpenters, 65 cents scale to 85 cents; 
sheet metal workers, 75 cents scale to 90 cents, and 
electricians, 75 cents scale to $1.10. Demand for work- 
ers exceeds the supply. The Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr, Mid West Casting, Revelos Block and Empire 
Shirt Companies have opened up new plants. Two 
labor men have been elected to the City Commission. 
A hodcarriers, building and common laborers’ 
union was organized. 

Mt. Vernon.—S. R. Barton: 

A vigorous campaign is being carried on to pro- 
mote the use of the union label. Factories have in- 
creased their working forces and two new plants are 
being erected—a new rubber factory and a new 
foundry. A central labor union has been organized. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthewaite: : 

There is plenty of work. The men at the railroad 
shops have received their back pay from last May. 

A good-demand is being made for the union label. 
OKLAHOMA 

Bartlesville —L. E. Park: : 

Commencing January 1 the carpenters, painters, 
electricians and plasterers will receive $1 per hour. 
Employment is steady, and there is a shortage of 
mechanics in this vicinity. The smelters received an 
increase of 25 per cent. We are 100 per cent or- 
ganized in this locality. Four label committees are 
working in behalf of the union label. A blacksmiths’ 
union has been organized. 

Bartlesville —C. W. Conzins: é 

Working conditions are good, wages fair and 
plenty of work of all kinds. A meatcutters and 
bakery workers’ union was organized. 

Durant.—R. E. Ewing: 

Laundry workers and hodcarriers and laborers 
have been organized. Organized conditions of labor 
are 50 per cent better than unorganized. 

Muskogee.—E. S. Thayer: } 

Carpenters received a 12$ cents an hour increase in 
wages effective January 12. There is not enough men 
to fill the positions. All oil fields and plants are 
increasing their forces to full capacity. Ninety-five 
per cent of the labor is organized. The carpenters at 
Big Hunt have been organized. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Howard Ellis: A 
Due to the organization of some of the building 
trades crafts into unions, an increase has been secured 
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in wages. Employment is steady. Several new silk 
and shoe factories are under construction. 

Connellsville —R. M. Vaughn: 

A committee is at work in behalf of the union label. 
Employment is steady and conditions of organ‘zed 
labor are good. 

Forest City —F. A. Burdick: 

The Stillwater Coal Company has started a new 
plant. Gocd work is being done to promote the use 
of the union label. 

Philadel phia.—Joseph M. Richie: 

Several crafts, among them the piano tuners and 
repairmen, have received increases in wages. Em- 
ployment is generally good. Organized labor 
enjoys better conditions than unorganized. A six- 
hour day has been established at the John Wood 
Manufacturing Company. Central Labor Com- 
mittee is doing everything possible to have the union 
label used on all goods. A 20 per cent increase was 
granted to city employes. Cloth examiners and 
spongers, ordnancemen’s of navy yard at Fort 
Nifflin, broommakers, municipal teamsters and 
chauffeurs’ unions were organized. 

Ridgway.—Frank Victor: 

Crafts in this vicinity are 75 per cent organized. 
Wood plants have increased their working forces 75 
per cent. Union label goods are in demand all the 
time. 

Wilkes-Barre——John J. Yonhon: 

A substantial increase was granted to the tobacco 
workers and the union label is to be placed in all 
packages going out of this factory. Good gains 
as to wages and hours were made in the textile in- 
dustry. Employment is very steady and some mills 
are running two shifts. 

Wilkes-Barre-—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

Boot and shoe workers received 10 and 15 per cent 
increase through negotiations. Silk workers received 
25 per cent increase after nine weeks’ strike. Plumb- 
ers and steamfitters received substantial increase 
after short strike. Soft drink bottlers received $4 
a week increase without strike. Waitresses in restau- 
rants received $2 per week increase and better con- 
ditions. Employment is steady. Continual agita- 
tion is being made for label. 


PORTO RICO 


Cabo Rojo.—Luis Irizzarry Segarra: 

There have been small increases in wages in a few 
trades, but in the majority of them the wages are 
very low and the hours of labor excessive, particu- 
larly in the agricultural fields. Employment is not 
always steady. 

San Juan.—Civilo Aviles: 

Employment is steady and organized labor has 
better conditions than the unorganized. A concilia- 
tion law has been passed. 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis.—Z: V. Anderson: 

All crafts are busy and some are receiving about 
the scale of wages. Labor is 75 per cent organized in 
this locality. Employment is steady. 

TEXAS 

Cleburne.—Geo. W. Vinson: 

Everything is going along very nicely in this 
locality and practically all crafts are unionized. 


Good work is being done i in behalf of the union label. 
A cooks and waiters’ union was organized. 

Corsicana.—S. E. Willis: 

The carpenters have presented a demand for $7 a 
day, effective March 1. Employment is unsteady 
just now. 

Fort Worth.—Jcs. H. M. Smith: 

Cleaners and pressers and packing employes have 
received a slight raise. Employment is steady. 
Conditions of organized labor are excellent. The 
Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce is opposed to the 
open-shop system. 

Palestine. —E. M. Ware: 

In an effort to organize the open shops in Pales- 
tine, the clerks, plumbers, electricians and cooks have 
gone on strike. Employment is steady in railroad 
work. 

Texas City.—J. E. J. Rogers: 

A 20 to 25 per cent increase in wages and better 
working conditions have been secured for the long- 
shoremen. Employment is steady. Everything pcs- 
sible is being done to promote the use of the union 
label. ; 


Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

By agreement beginning January 1, 1920, the 
sheet metal workers and carpenters will receive $8 a 
day. Street laborers, teamsters and other city work- 
ers have been granted a 25 cents a day increase. 
Employment is steady. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor are better than that of unorganized labor. 
We are fighting the open shop movement in this 
state. Arrangements are under way for the or- 
ganization of the barbers. 

Wichita Falls —Jack Prather: 

Demands are pending for increases in wages for 
the meatcutters, cooks and waiters, typographical 
men and laborers. Employment is practically steady 
in all lines. Through organized labor’s efforts 
a labor temple and printing plant has been built. 
We are now going to build a $75,000 refrigerating 
plant for our cooperative store and market. Two 
barbers’ unions were organized, one at Vernon and 
one at Electra; a painters’ local union was also or- 
ganized at Electra. 


VERMONT 


Burlington.—Frank L. Bergeron: 

Spear Brothers’ carpenter shop and mill was union- 
ized during the last month. Employment is steady. 

Montpelier —C. H. Reagan: 

There is a shortage of granite workers. Organized 
workers are better paid than the unorganized. 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma.—Joseph H. Lyons: 

Through arbitration the Typographical Union re- 
ceived a good increase. The metal trade workers 
have returned to work under practically the same 
conditions for which they struck througli the ass’st- 
ance of the government. Valuable assistance has 
been rendered the retail clerks in its organization 
campaign in behalf of label goods by the women 
workers. 
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Tacoma.—H. Roy Harrison: 

Shipyards have again resumed work, employing 
* about 500 men and it is expected that more men will 
be needed from time to time. 

Tacoma.—A. 1. Dickson: 

Through negotiation the printers are to receive a 
raise of $1.62 for day work; $1.98 for night work, 
with a seven-hour day. Employment is not steady. 
A card and label league was organized. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Barrachville —E. 1. Taylor: 

A federal labor union was organized at Fairmont, 
West Virginia, last month. Employment is steady 
and a 14 per cent increase has been granted to the 
coal miners. Crafts in this vicinity are 80 per cent 
organized. 

Minden.—W. M. Wheeler: 

Plants in this locality are increasing their working 
forces. Wages have increased some. Work is steady 
among the timber workers. Union labels are being 
being demanded. A barbers, timber workers and 
federal labor union was organized. 

Wheeling.—L,. F. Sprouse: 

Wages in the organized crafts are 30 per cent 
higher than in the unorganized. Employment is 
steady. Everything possible is being done to boost 
the union label. A State District of firemen has been 
organized at Parkersburg, with nineteen local unions 
affiliated. 

Wheeling.—J. M. Peters: 

A 5 per cent increase was granted to the can work- 
ers of the sheet metal workers’ organization. The 
Whitaker Glessner Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
has increased its working force 10 per cent. An 
— committee is at work in behalf of the union 
abel. 


WISCONSIN 


Grand Rapids.—Alfred Rember: 

The Consolidated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany are erecting a new 5,000 horse-power plant. 
Employment is steady. A strong demand has been 
created for the union label. Two new local unions 


have been organized—a railway clerks and musicians . 


Green Bay.—George Eaglehill: 

A raise in wages has been granted to the bakers, 
painters, pulp workers, papermakers, cigarmakers, 
carpenters, printers and plumbers since last spring. 
Employment is steady. Conditions among the or- 
ganized workers are superior te those in the unor- 
ganized crafts. A steady agitation is being kept up 
for the union label. Pickle Factory Workers and File 
and Index Workers’ Unions and a Women’s Federal 
Labor Union were organized during the past 
month. 

Green Bay.—A. W. Timmers: 

The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks has made 
several adjustments in wages through the regular 
committees and general representatives. Employ- 
ment is quite steady, and longer hours and smaller 
wages prevail in the unorganized crafts. The de- 
mand for labeled goods is greater every day. A 
clerks’ local union was formed at Stevens Point. 

Marinette.—George N. Lang: 

Employment is steady. Night shifts have been 
put on at the Sawyer and Goodman Mills. A drive is 


being made for members of union label league. An 
electrical workers’ union was organized. 
@Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

Conditions of labor among the organized workers 
are good. Employment is steady. Active work is 
being done to promote use of union label goods. 

Milwaukee.-—M. H. Whitaker: 

Increases in wages have been secured for most 
trades. Constant agitation is being kept up at all 
times for the use of union label. 

Oshkosh.—J. Zwickey: 

Two existing plants have increased their forces 
and employment conditions are far better in the or- 
ganized industries than in the unorganized. State of 
employment is steady. A demand wherever possible 
is being made for the use of label goods. Sixty-seven 
signatures of school teachers have been secured 
to organize a teachers’ union. 

Racine.—John S. Evarts: 

By joint negotiations a small increase was granted 
to rubber and raincoatmakers, machinists and iron 
molders. Good work is being done bocsting the union 
label. 

Racine.—Wm. H. Sommers: 

Willingness to consider the eight-hour day scale. 
Several plants taking inventory, otherwise busy. 
Unemployment exists in all lines on account of influx 
of outside labor, and manufacturers are advertising 
for workers in other cities which has caused a sur- 
plus of labor and accounts for this condition. No 
unions have been organized during past month. 

Sheboygan.—Chas. Schimeister: 

Some contractors in this vicinity are paying labor- 
ers and bricklayers more than the scale. Work is 
steady. The Northern Furniture Power House, 
Badger State Tannery and the Bemis Riddle Com- 
pany have been building additions to their factories. 
A local union of tailors has been organized; good 
work is being done among the garment workers and 
furniture workers. 


WYOMING 


Casper.—Roscoe H. Edmisier: 

Conditions of organized labor as compared with 
unorganized labor are very good. Employment is 
steady and the label league is very active. A new 
local union of bakery workers has been organized. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—A. A. Woodward: 

The eight-hour day with twelve hours pay has 
been secured for the stokers, coal-passers and yard- 
men employed by the gas company of Stratford. 
Employment is steady and conditions of labor are 
better in the organized crafts than in the unor- 
ganized. We are fighting against the plans under way 
to organize a Candian Federation of Labor. 

Windsor.—A. H. Carroll: 

Employment is good and the building trades’ 
crafts are very busy. The General Motors Com- 
pany has opened up a plant and will employ about 
4,000 hands. Peabody’s Overall Factory, a union 
plant, has put in a textile department. Two 
lodges of railway clerks, a firemen’s and oilers’ 
union and a moving picture operators’ union was 
organized during the past month. 
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The Strength of Universal Service 


The daily operation of the tele- 
phone for usual, local calls; its vitally 
important operation for the less-fre- 
quent long-distance calls; both depend 
upon the coordinated efforts of sub- 
scribers and telephone operators. 


“Behold the power of unity,” de- 
clares the father to his sons, in Aesop's 
fable concerning the strength in a 
bundle of sticks as compared with the 
weakness in a single stick. 


This “Power of Unity” is of abso- 
lute. necessity to the strength of na- 
fions and of business. It is unity of 
service which is the strength and value 
of the Bell telephone organization. 


If all your telephone conversations 
were to be forever with but one per- 
son, a single line would meet all of 
your needs, but nation-wide service 
requires the cooperation of all those 


Moreover, in these days of high 
costs, an economic and universal 
service requires from each individual 
subscriber his financial and moral 
support. 

Each community must support its 
telephone facilities to the best of its 
ability, if both it and the rest of the 


country are to receive the fullest 


benefit. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





